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Ar^ontlne  drouglit  zone  unrelieved  during  week  ended  Septora'bor  20. 
Season  so  advanced  and  crop  condition  so  poor  that  production  in  the 
Provinces  of  Cordoba  and  Santa  Fi  and  in  the  Territory  of  La  Pr?.jrroa  may 
not  exceed  50  percent  of  norinal,    Flaxseed  acreage  also  substantially 
reduced  and  prospective  yields  appear  unp  omisin.g,     (.'igri cultural 
Attache  P.   0.  Nyhus,  Saenos  Aires,  Septe-aber  20,  1935.) 

Poland  1935  or oduct j.oii  estiiiated  in  bushels  as  follows,  with 
1934  comparisons  in  parenth-scs:     Wheat    ..,450,000  (73,4^10,000),  rye 
}  251,246,000  (  254,476,000),   borley  65,  633,  jOO  (66,717,000),  oo.ts 


]  176,712,000  (175,729,000),  pot  ttoes  1, 079,  776,  000  (1,229,815,000). 

I  (lntorno,tional  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome,   September  20,  1935.) 


London  wool  salo_s  continue  cautious  but  with  broader  coiipeti- 


tion  than  at  opening  on  September  17,     Gerraani  Austrinji,   and  Belgian 


buyers  taking  most  of  the  large  offerings  of  weft  merinos  aiid  sco-ured 


^eensland  merinos.    British  the  chief  buyers  of  7j-oJ:p  merinos  and 


greasy  crossbr#ds,    Russia  talcing  a  few  good  scoured  and  greasy 


merinos*     (Agricultural  Attache  C,  C  Taylor.  London,   September  20, 


1935.) 
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Summary  of  recent  estimates 


Althouj^;!!  the  September  estimate  of  the  1935  German  wheat  crop  is  . 
slightly  higher  tha.n  tha.t  of  August,  it  was  offset  "by  a  decline  in  the 
estimate  for  Bulgaria,  which  decreased  the  total  crop  of  41  countries  re- 
porting to  3,043,577,000  "bushels.     Tuis  compares  ^^ath  2,952,044,000 
bushels  harvested  bj'  these  same  countries  in  1934,  #ien  they  accounted 
for  about  85  p.^rcent  of  the  estimated  world  total,  excluding  China  and 
Russia. 


The  1935  rye  production,  as  reported  for  19  countries,  is  estimated 
at  606,897,000  bushels  as  compared  with  the  1934  crop  of  these  countries, 
amounting  to  557,668,000  bushels.     The  crops  of  Germany  and  Bulgaria  were 
revised  downward  during  the  past  week;  the  German  harvest  is  now  placed 
somewhat  under  that  of  1934,  but  a  gran  of  about  18  percent  is  indicated 
for  Bulgaria. 


Current  changes  in  wheat  and  rye  estimates 


Commodity 

and  country 

[Reported  up 
rto  Sept.  15, 
:  1935 

: Reported  up  : 
:to  Sept.  23,  : 
:  1935 

1934 

;  1,000 

:     1,000  : 

1,000 

!  bushels 

:    bushels  : 

bushels 

ITheat 

r  : 

41 

countries 

3,049,643 

t  \ 

Germany  ,1  171,150  i 

Bulgaria...*  \a,/  49,604  \ 

41  countries  reported.  t 

19  countries  reported   620,460  i 

Germany.   j  309, 274  i 

Bulgaria.  i  9,232  j 

19  CQomtries  reported.  J  J 

a/  Belgrade  office,  Foreign  Agricultur-il  Service. 


171,775  t 
47,913  ; 
4     3,048,577  ; 

i 


297,188  y 
7,755  i 
606,897  : 


Crop  conditions  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere 


156,541 
41,578 
2,952,044 


299.495 
6,576 
557,658 


Australia 


The  Australian  wheat  crop  shov/ed  general  improvement  during  the 
past  month,  according  to  a  cable  from  the  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture at  Rome.     In  the  most  important  wheat-producing  state,  New  South 
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Wales,  rainfall  was  inadequa.te  daring  Augu.st  Irat  has  teen  almost  general 
this  month,  and  crop  conditions  are  considered  to  he  satisfactory.  The 
condition  of  the  crop  in  South  Australia  is  reported  to  he  good.  The 
wea.ther  in  Victoria  is  favoratle  throughout,  and  the  crop  cnndition  sat- 
isfactory,   Eavorahle  weather  is  also  reported  in  Western  Australia,  '.There 
the  crop  has  improved,  Lut  rust  is  reported  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state. 


Argentina 

A  rain  of  from  3/4  to  1  inch  on  September  5  in  the  Province  of 
Entre  Rios  will  aid  the  germination  of  wheat  and  flaxseed  sowings  and 
malce  additional  sowings  of  flaxseed  possible,  according  to  a  cable  from 
Agricultural  Attache  P.  0.  Nyhus  at  Buenos  Aires.    With  the  exception  of 
a  small  district  in  the  western  part  of  the  Province  of  Cordoba,  rainfall 
in  the  remainder  of  the  drought  zone  was  negligible. 


Prior  to  this  rain,  it  was  reported  by  Mr.  Nyhus  that  the  failure 
to  receive  additional  rains  in  the  droi^ght  areas  f  ollowing  those  of  August 
7,  8,  and  15,  had  brought  about  a  more  general  drought  situation  than  that 
experienced  before  August  7,     The  Provinces  of  Entre  Rios,   Cordoba,  most 
of  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Territory  of  La  Pampa  were  considered  to  be  actually 
suffering  from  the  drought.    Only  in  a  comparatively  narrow  strip  of  coun- 
try r^onning  north  and  south  through  the  province  of  Santa  Pe  was  the  rain- 
fall fair]^  substantial,  malcing  possible  an  increase  in  the  wheat  acreage 
sown  in  Cordoba  and  Santa  Pe. 


Apprehension  with  regard  to  the  far-reaching  effect  of  the  drought 
was  becoming  movB  and  more  general  in  early  -September,  especially  in  Entre 
Rios,  Cordoba,  and  La  Pampa,  the  poor  crop  prospect  being  a  cause  of  deep 
concern.    On  the  other  hand,  this  was  considered  an  early  date  on  which  to 
make  forecasts,  since  much  could  happen  later  on  to  improve  prospects* 
Bain  before  September  15  and  good  growing  conditions  from  that  date  forward 
might  result,  it  was  then  thought,  in  good  vheat  yields  in  Santa  Fe  and 
Cordoba. 

The  wheat  crop  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  was  not  affected  by 
the  drought  and  has  done  well.     In  the  next  most  importojit  province,  Cordoba, 
a  reduction  of  about  35  percent  from  that  of  last  season  is  estimated  to 
have  taken  place.    Wnile  stands  were  uneven  before  the  rains  of  August  7, 
very  little  of  the  seed  failed  to  germinate  thereafter.     Subsequent  sowings 
were  even  but  stands  were  weak.     Several  days  of  hot,  vrin^dy  weather  had 
dried  out  the  soil,  brought  growth  to  a  standstill,  and  there  was  again  an 
urgent  need  of  moisture. 
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Oriental  v'heat  markets 

China 

The  Shanghai  wheat  and  flour'  market  advanced  during  the  week  ended 
S^^ptember  13,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  higher  prices  prevailing  on  for~ 
eign  wheat,  according  to  a  radiogram  from  the  Shanghai  office  of  the  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service.    A  greater  gain  in  quotations  of  wheat  and 
flour  for  forvrard  delivery  was  noted  than  in  enrly  months.    Prices  of 
foreign  wheat  are  reported  to  be  neerly  10  percent  too  high  in  comparison 
with  local  flour  prices,  and  floxir  m.ills  are  now  more  anxious  to  buy  do- 
mestic vTheat.     Several  buyers  have  been  sent  into  the  interior  since  wheat 
arrivals  at  Shanghai  continue  to  be  below  those  of  last  season.     The  mills 
are  still  operating  on  full  time,  with  flour  stocks  unchanged.  Although 
the  demand  for  flour  continues  to  be  fair,  it  shows  a  slight  decline  \^en 
compared  with  that  of  the  corresponding  season  in  1934. 

Wheat  prices,  c . i . f .  Shanghai  duty  included,  for  October  shipment, 
were  quoted  as  follows:    Australian  (New  South  Wales)  90  cents  per  bushel^ 
Western  White  No.  2,  93  cents.     Domestic  standard  wheat  for  September  de- 
livery was  73  cents  per  bushel,  October  75  cents,  November  delivery  78 
cents  per  bushel.    Domestic  flour  for  September  delivery  was  89  cents  per 
bag  of  49  potinds,  October  90  cents,  November  91  cents  per  bag.  Australian 
flour,  c.i.f.  Hongkong,  was  quoted  at  $3.36  per  barrel  of  196  pounds.  Im- 
ports of  flour  into  Tientsin  during  the  month  of  August  totaled  325,000 
barrels,  of  which  320,000  barrels  came  from  Shanghai.    August  mill  produc- 
tion amounted  to  133,000  barrels. 

J  a  pan 

There  was  no  immediate  prospect  on  September  5  for  the  sale  of 
United  States  whea.t  in  Japan,  according  to  information  furnished  the 
Shanghai  office  by  Consul  General  G-arrels  at  Tokyo,     The  domestic  flour 
market  was  strong  on  September  1,  with  export  demand  fair.    Mills  were 
running  at  full  capacity  in  order  to  cover  both  export  requirements  and 
the  good  domestic  demand  prevailing. 

Wheat  quotations  per  bushel  at  the  mill  on  September  1  were  re- 
ported as  follows,  duty  and  landing  charges  included:    Western  TiJhite 
No.  2,  $1.15;  Canadian  No.  1,  $1.70,  No,  3,  $1.58;  Australian  and  Argen- 
tine $1,09;  domestic  standard  97  cents  per  bushel.    Portland  wheat,  c.i.f. 
Yokohoma,  duty  and  landing  charges  excluded,  was  01  cents  per  bushel. 
The  wholesale  price  of  flour  at  the  mill  on  September  1  was  quoted  at 
$1.08  per  bag  of  49  pounds.     Imports  of  wheat  into  Japan  during  July  in 
bushels,  were  reported  as  follows,  with  1934  comparisons  in  parentheses: 
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Canada  278,000  (227,000),  United  States  0  (302,000),  Australia  659,000 
(490,000),  Argentina  326,000  (O),  others  0  (39,000),  total  1,263,000 
(1,058,000).     July  flour  erports  totaled  225,895  barrels  as  compared  with 
199,605  "barrels  reported  for  July  1934. 


;  PEED  GRAIHS 

Situation  in  the  Danube  Basin 

The  1935  corn  crop  in  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria 
is  unofficially  estimated  at  413,000,000  bushels,  a  reduction  of  about 
95,000,000  bushels  from  the  large  crop  har^-ested  last  year,  according  to 
the  Belgrade  office  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Average  produc- 
tion in  the  5  years,  1929-1933,  was  473,000,000  bushels.     The  latest 
official  estimate  places  the  1935  Danubian  barley  crop  at  110,000,000 
bushels  compared  with  92,000,000  bushels  harvested  in  1934.     T"he  1935  oats 
outturn  is  officially  indicated  to  be  87,000,000  bushels  a.s  against 
114,000,000  bushels  produced  in  1934.     Barley  and  oats  estimates  of  the 
Belgrade  office  are  slightly  higher  than  the  official  estimates. 

The  reduction  in  the  corn  crop  is  expected (i;spite  the  largest 
planted  area  since  the  World  War,  23,825,000  acres.    Persistent  drought 
this  summer  lowered  yields  in  Hungarj/-  and  Yugoslavia.    Bulgaria  and  Rumania 
received  somewhat  more  rainfall „  but  much  less  than  average.    Both  the 
barley  and  oats  areas  are  the  smallest  post-war  acreages  on  record.  Early 
May  frosts  caused  heavy  loss  of  barley  and  oats  acreage  which  in  many 
cases  was  subsequently  planted  to  corn.     The  corn  crop  in  Hungary  is  un- 
officially estimated  at  59,100,000  bushels,  in  Yugoslavia  at  126,000,000 
bushels,  in  Rumania  at  196,800,000  bushels,  and  in  Bulgaria  at  31,500,000 
bushels.    Last  year  Hungary  produced  82,599,000  bushels,  Yugoslavia 
202,910,000,  Rumania  190,786,000,  and  Bulgaria  32,262,000  bushels. 

Because  of  -the  reduction  in  the  1935  corn  crop,  the  quantity  of 
barley  and -oats  available  for  export  this  season  will  be  much  less  than 
was  estimated  earlier.     Including  carryover  from  the  1934-35  crop  the  ex- 
ports of  barley  are  not  likely  to  be  more  than  20,000,000  bushels,  and  of 
oats  3,800,000  bushels,  according  to  the  Danube  Basin  office.    Average  ex- 
ports of  barley  diu-ing  the  5  years  1929-30  to  1933-34  were  49,000,000 
bushels,  and  of.  oats  4,600,000  bushels.    Rumania  is  the  only  Danubian 
country  which  may  have  any  important  marketable  feed  grain  surplus  during 
the  1935-36  marketing  year.    Active  foreign  demand  and  the  expectation  of 
a  smaller  feed  crop  this  year  raised  feed  grain  prices  sharply  during 
August,     'fftien  general  rains  fell  at  raid-month  feed  grain  prices  declined 
slightly,  but  remained  mruch  higher  than  during  July. 
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COTTON 

World  total  cotton  consuniption  utd;  less  American  used 

YJorld  raill  consimption  of  cotton  increased  during  the  year  ended 
July  31,  1935.    An  estimate  of  the  International  Federation  of  Master 
Cotton  Spinners'   and  Manufacturers'  Associations  places  consumption  of 
all  growths  in  the  leading  countries,  except  Germany,  a.t  24,416,000 
laics.    An  estimate  for.  Germany,  made  by  th^  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  from  scurces  considered  reliable,  raises  the  total  consumption 
figure  for  the  year  indicated  to  25,798,000  running  bales.     That  figure 
was  687,000  bales  larger  than  the  1933-34  total  and  the  largest  since 
1928-29.    According  to  the  estimates  indicated,  consumption  of  American 
cotton  amounted  to  only  11,352,000  bales,  a  reduction  of  2,182,000  bales 
from  the  preceding  year's  figure  and  the  lowest  since  1930-31,  when  con- 
sumption of  American  cotton  stood  at  10,901,000  bales. 

Mill  consumption  of  "Sundries"  accoiinted  for  most  of  the  1934-35 
gain  over  recent  years,  with  a  total  of  7,479,000  bales.     That  figure  is 
the  largest  on  record  for  those  growths  and  was  1,782,000  bales  larger 
than  consumption  in  1933-34,     Increased  use  of 'Brazilian  cotton  was  an 
important  factor  in  the  larger  Sundries  figure.    A  total  of  5,772,000 
bales  d  for  the  1934-35  consumption  of  East  Indian  cotton. 

This  was  an  Increase  of  about  1,000,000  bales  over  the  1933-34  figure 
and  was  the  highest  level  reached  since  1930-31.     The  use  of  Egyptian 
cotton  also  reached  an  unusually  high  total,  1,195,000  bales  against 
1,108,000  bales  consumed  in  1933-34. 

World  mill  stocks  of  all  types  of  cotton  as  of  August  1,  1935, 
have  been  estimated  at  4,803,000  bales  against  5,334,000  bales  a  year 
earlier.    Practically  all  of  the  decline  in  the  current  figure  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  stocks  of  American  cotton  stood  at  only 
1,707,000  bales,  the  smallest  mid-year  figure  recorded  since  August  1924, 
and  597,000  bales  below  that  of  a  year  ago.     Current  stocks  of  East 
Indian,  at  1,552,000  bales,  also  registered  a  slight  decline  below  last 
ye-n.r's  figares,  while  the  stocks  of  SgyptiaZi,  of  280,000  bales,  were 
slightly  hir;h6r  than  a  year  earlier  and  also  the  largest  on  record  for 
that  date.     Stocks  of  "Sundries,"  at  1,264,000  balf..?,  also  e  stabli  shed  a 
record,  and  v'ere  1C1,000  bales  larger  than  on  Augu.st  1,  1934, 

Chinese  and,  Manchurian  cotton  crops  low 

In  mOpt  parts  of  China  the  v/eathor  condition'.?  during  the  past 
month  were  favorable  for  tho  cotton  crop,  according  to  Fred  J.  Rossiter, 
Acting  Agricultural  Commissioner  at  Shanghai.    However,  available  infor- 
mation indicates  that  China' s  forthcoming  crop  vyill  amount  to  about 
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2,656,000  tales,  or  15  percent  telow  last  year's  production.     This  is 
largely  attributed  to  the  reduced  acreage  in  North  China,  resulting  from 
dry  weather  conditions  at  planting  time.    Production  of  long  staple  types 
of  cotton,  such  as  Lingpao  and  Shantung-American,  is  expected  to  show  a 
still  greater  decline.     In  many  areas  the  cotton  crop  is  about  10  days 
late  and  good  maturing  weather  is  needed  in  order  to  avert  a  further  crop 
reduction..    The  1935  Manchiorian  crop  is  estimated  at  ahout  55,788  hales 
as  against  86,471  hales  in  1S34.     The  expected  decline  is  due  to  a  .30  per- 
cent reduction  in  acreage  which  was  caused  "by  dry  vifeather  during  the  sow- 
ing season  and  "by  excessive  rainfall  and  floods  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August. 

The  Shanghai  mill  activity  was  slightly  larger  in  August  than  in 
July.-    Chinese  and  Japanese  mills  operated  at  60  and  85  percent  capacity, 
respectively.     The  Tsingtao  mills  have  curtailed  their  work  "because  their 
Shantung  yarn  and  piece-goods  market  has  declined.     One  Chinese  mill  in 
Tientsin  is  reopening  in  September  which  makes  a  total  of  4  mills  operat- 
ing there.     Three  Hankow  miills  are  running  near  capacity. 

Cotton  and  yarn  Drices  declined  during  the  last  week  in  Atigust, 
following  the  decline  in  prices  of  American  cotton,  "but  yarn  prices  have 
improved  slightly  since  the  "beginning  of  September.     The  demand  for  yarn 
is  expected  to  show  some  improvement  this  fall,  but  is  not  expected  to 
equal  last  season's  demand.     During  the  month  of  August,  Japanese  mills 
reduced  their  cons'umption  of  American  cotton  by  substituting  Chinese  long 
staple  Lingpao.     This  move  of  lowering  the  quality  of  their  cotton  yarn 
was  prompted  by  poor  yam  prices.    With  the  price  of  Lingpao  relatively 
cheaper  than  American  cotton,  the  mill  owners  expect  to  use  it  in  a  lim- 
ited proportion  in  place  of  Am.erican. 

IThe  Shanghai  mill  and  wliarf  stocks  of  American  and  Indian  cotton 
continue  to  decline;  the  carryover  of  the  old  domestic  cotton  crop  by  the 
end  of  Au^st  was  considerably  larger  tlian  that  of  the  past  few  years. 
It  is  expected  that  the  consumption  of  American  and  Indian  cotton  during 
the  first  half  of  the  crop  year,  beginning  Octobar  1,  will  be  smaller 
than  during  a  similar  period  a  year  ago;  in  view  of  the  shortage  of  the 
domestic  long  staple  cotton,  a  larger  amount  of  Am.erican  will  be  required 
during  the  last  half  of  the  crop  year. 

China's  raw  cotton  imports  during  July  Qjnovm.ted.  to  9,920  bales  of 
American,  7,311  Indian,  950  Egj'ptian,  and  27  bales  from  all  other  cotton- 
growing  countries.     China's  cotton  iiuports,  in  bales,  from  October  1  to 
Au^st  1  this  year  and  last  year,  respectively,  amounted  to  125,000  and 
261,000  American,  97,000  and  202,000  Indian,  26,000  and  16,000  Egyptian, 
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and  2,000  and  4,000  from  all  other  cotton-producing  coiintries.  These 
figi3jres  indicate  that  during  the  period  of  October  1,  1934,  to  August  1, 
1935,  China  imported  250,000  hales  of  cotton  comDared  v/ith  483,000  hales 
during  a  similar  period  a  year  earlier. 

On  September  11  the  following  prices  were  quoted  for  Novemher 
delivery:     Cotton  yarn  14.89  cents  per  pound,  Chinese  cotton  10.51 
cents,  ond  Lingpao  13.14  cents.     The  following  are  the  Shanghai  price 
quotations  for  immediate  delivery:    American  Middling  7/8,  14.28  cents, 
and  Indian  Alvola,  12.10  cents  per  pound.     Tiie  August  piece-goods  market 
vifas  very  dull.     The  Chinese  imports  of  piece  goods  during  July  1935 
amounted  to  $397,790  and  exports  to  $82,347;  in  July  1934,  the  Chinese 
imports  and  exports  of  piece  goods  amounted  to  $476,651  and  $195,360,  re- 
spectively. 

According  to  preliminary  information  the  following  shipments  of 
raw  cotton  reached  Shanghai  in  August:    American  1,700  hales,  Indian 
5,359,  Chinese  36,491,  and  Egyptian  586  hales,  a  total  of  44,136  hales  of 
cotton.     Du.ring  the  month  of  August  the  Shanghai  mills  consumed  72,000 
bales  of  cotton,  5,000  of  which  v/ere  American,  5,000  Indian,  and  52,000 
bales  Chinese.    On  A'ogust  31  the  cotton  stocks  of  the  Shanghai  warehouses 
consisted  of  34,000  bales  of  AiTierican,  5,000  Indian,   97,000  Chinese, 
2,000  Egyptian,  and  1,000  bales  from  all  other  cotton-growing  countries. 

The  August  Japanese  yarn  production  fimounted  to  80,235  bales  of 
19-co  int  and  below,  76,792  bales  of  20  to  22-co^ant  yarn,  115,543  bales  of 
23  to  44-count,  and  9,586  bales  of  45-count  and  above,  a  total  of  282,156 
bales . 


FRUIT,  VEGETA3LSS,  Alffi  lJUTS 

Cuban  at g-pe fruit  shipments  retarded 

The  1935-36  Cij-ban  grapefnait  season  (July  to  June)  began  about  2 
weeks  late  because  of  the  long  winter  drought  which  delayed  ripening  of 
the  fruit  in  the  Isle  of  Pines,  according  to  infoi'mation  available  in 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.     The  size  of  the  crop  was  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  drought  and  also  by  the  fact  that  growers  made  so  little 
profit  on  the  1934-35  crop  that  fertilizer  was  applied  sparingly.  Ship- 
ments from  the  Isle  of  Pines  in  the  1934—35  season  totaled  187,000  boxes. 
Some  of  this  fruit  v;a.s  consumed  in  Cuba,  but  the  greater  part  went  to  the 
United  States  or  overseas.     Import  figures  show  that  around  109,000  boxes 
of  grapefruit  were  received  from  Cuba  for  consumption  in  the  United  States. 
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Exports  from  Cuoa  during  1935-36  will  probaoly  fall  short  of  the 
figure  reached  the  preceding  season,  since  only  13,361  hoxes  had  "been 
moved  from  the  Isle  of  Pines  from  Jiily  1  to  Aiogust  25,  against  ahout 
85,000  boxes  during  the  same  period  in  1934.     The  low  rate  of  duty  on 
Cuban  grapefruit  is  in  effect  in  the  United  States  until  September  30. 
Consequently,   the  bulk  of  the  Cuban  shipments  will  probably  be  made 
before  October  1.     The  duty  amounts  to  .6  cent  per  pound  from  August  1  to 
September  30,  and  1.2  cents  per  pound  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Puerto  51 can  grapefruit  crop  above  1934-35 

A  som.ewhat  lor:.^;;er  grapefruit  crop  is  expected  in  Puerto  Rico  dur- 
ing the  1935-36  season,  according  to  A.  S.  Mason,  supervising  inspector 
at  San  Juan.    As  nearly  as  can  be  determined  at  this  time,  Puerto  Rico 
v;ill  produce  a  grapefruit  crop  of  around  700,000  boxes  compared  with 
650,000  boxes  in  1934—35.    About  43,000  boxes  were  shipDed  from  the  Island 
in  July  and  34,000  boxes  in  August.     Shipments  during  September  should  be 
around  90,000  boxes,  and  about  100,000  boxes  will  be  ready  to  move  in 
October.     The  movement  during  the  next  few  months  will  be  light,  but,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Mason,  there  will  be  450,000  boxes  m.a tuning  between  January 
and  July  of  1936.     The  fruit  that  is  now  being  shipped  is  fully  mature, 
which  is  exceptional  for  this  time  of  year.     Quality  is  not  as  good  as 
usual  since  growers  did  not  miake  enough  last  season  to  properly  care  for 
their  groves.     Sizes  are  small. 

Cuban  avocados  unprofitable 

Cuban  avocados  have  been  rather  unprofitable  this  suirmer,  despite 
the  improvement  in  grades  and  greater  attention  being  given.    Exports  to 
the  United  States  during  July  and  August  totaled  104,882  crates,  or  some- 
what more  than  in  tlio  same  montlis  of  1934.     The  quality  this  year  is 
better  than  usual,  according  to  Vice  Consul  W.  IT.  Walmslpy,  Jr. ,  at 
Habana.     In  some  cases  flats  have  not  brought  more  than  40  or  50  cents. 
The  minim-om  weight  per  fruit  has  been  raised  from  10  to  12  ounces  in  an 
attempt  to  bolster  prices.     The  season  for  avocados  runs  from  June  1  to 
Septcjnber  30  by  agreement  with  the  United  States.     This  season,  shipments 
did  not  get  under  way  until  June  20,  due  to  the  lateness  of  the  crop. 
There  is  no  duty  on  Oo-ban  avocados. 


LIVESTOCK,  ItSAT,  AlOT  \JOOL 

G-rcat  Britain  takes  less  American  lard 

British  imports  of  American  lard  during  the  mr.rketing  season 
ending  September  30  have  been  considerably  sm.aller  than  those  of  a  year 
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ep.rlier,  as  a  result  of  the  reducod  American  supplies  available  for  ex- 
port.    Imports  of  American  lard  ho.ve  represented  a  much  smaller  than 
usua.l  proportion  of  the  total  British  imports  of  that  commodity.  Lard 
prices  advanced  in  Great  Britain  during  AutS'^^-st.    Prices  of  American  hams 
also  advanced  in  that  market  but  bacon  prices  declined.     British  imports 
of  bacon  in  July  were  larger  than  in  any  month  since  February  but  con- 
tinu.ed  belov/  the  import  level  of  a  year  ago. 

Siipplies  of  hogs  for  slaughter  in  the  United  States  are  expected 
to  show  some  seasonal  increase  in  the  next  few  months.     In  the  coming 
winter  m.arketing  season,  October  to  April  1935-36,  however,  slaughter 
will  be  much  smaller  than  in  the  pre<H,.ding  year.    Domestic  hog  prices 
advanced  sharply  in  Aligns t  and  in  early  September  such  prices  were  higher 
than  at  any  time  since  1929.    With  a  larger  American  corn  crop  in  1935 
than  in  1934  now  fairly  certain  and  with  a  hog-corn  price  ratio  rel- 
atively high,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  1935  fall  pig  crop  and  in 
the  1935  pig  crop  is  probable.     See  release  HP-70,  "TJorld  Hog  and  Pork 
Prospects,"  September  1935. 

I'Tew  Zealand  beef  exports  larger  than  last  year 

Total  exports  of  beef  from  Nev/  Zealand  and  exports  to  the  United 
States  were  larger  in  the  period  October-July  1934-35  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding 1933-34  period,  according  to  Consul  General  G.  A.  Bucklin  at 
Wellington.     Total  exports  of  fro^-en  beef  in  the  1934-35  period  were 
somewhat  smaller  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1933-34,  but  ex- 
ports of  that  product  to  the  United  States  in  the  current  period  reached 
16,327  quarters  against  none  so  exported  a  year  earlier.    Exports  of 
boneless  beef  in  bags  to  the  United  States  during  the  1934r-35  period 
reached  24,474  bags  against  none  a  year  ago.     Total  exports  of  this  item, 
reaching  232,000  o-^gs,  v/cre  somewhat  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  most  of 
the  exports  going  to  Great  Britain.     The  United  States  does  not  partici- 
pate in  the  ITew  Zealand  export  trade  in  chilled  beef  but  exports  of  that 
item  to  Great  Britain  reached  52,000  q^oarters  in  the  1934-35  period 
against  18,000  quarters  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1933-34. 

Nevf  Z<- aland  hgs  larger  -7001  carryover 

The  wool  carryover  in  Hew  Zealand,  as  of  Jxme  30,  1935,  is  esti- 
mated at  about  87,000,000  pounds,  grease  basis,  according  to  Yice-Consul 
W.  W.  Orebaugh  at  Wellington.     That  figure  is  about  38,000,000  pounds 
larger  than  the  quantity  carried  over  into  the  1934-35  season.     The  cur- 
rent carryover  figure  is  the  largest  since  that  of  June  30,  1932,  and  is 
about  2,000,000  pounds  larger  than  the  average  for  the  5  years  1930-1934. 
The  increase  in  the  1935  figure  is  attributed  largely  to  the  downward 
tendency  in  v;ool  jorices  in  effect  during  the  1934-35  season. 
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London  wool  snles  clo^ 

The  fifth  series  of  the  London  v:ool  srles  opened  on  Septeinl)er  17. 
The  chief  buyers  were  from  Yorkshire,  with  smll  orders  from  German, 
Prench,  and  Netnerlands  buyers .     Superior  greasy  merinos  closed  at  par 
and  average  greasy  merinos  5  percent  lower.     Scoured  merinos  closed 
mostly  at  par  to  5  percent  lower.     Pine  greasy  crossbreds  were  firm,  vri'th 
medium  and  low  greasy  crossbreds  5  percent  lower.    All  scoured  crossbreda 
and  slipes  closed  at  firm  levels. 

Australian  wool  sales  o-pen 

The  Brisbane,  Australia,  wool  sales  opened  September  16  with  a 
good  selection.     Competition  was  keen,  with  the  Japanese  being  the  chief 
buyers.     There  was  also  good  support  from  German  bidders.    Prices  were 
firm  compared  with  the  closing  of  the  previous  series  at  Sydney  on  Sev- 
tember  12. 


IIITERNAT ZONAL  GROUP  CONSIDERS  AGRICULTURAL  PROBLEMS 

The  position  of  agriculture  under  a  planned  economy,   the  world 
edible  fats  problem  and  hog  production-control  programs,  were  the  lead- 
ing topics  considered  by  the  recent  Brussels  conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  of  Af^;ri culture.     The  Commission,  which  is  affiliated 
with  the  International  Union  of  Agricultural  Associations,  brought  to- 
gether 110  delegates,  representing  53  agricultural  organizations.  Other 
agencies  represented  were  the  Belgian  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  The  League 
of  Nations,  The  International  Labor  Office,  The  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture,  and  The  International  C-operative  Alliance. 

This  year's  assembly  of  the  Comirdssion,  which  is  fundamentally 
unofficial  in  character,  registered  "he  conclusion  that  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  measures  had  been  ta^on  in  several  countries  since  1932  to  im- 
prove the  economic  position  of  agricultui^e,  the  general  position  of  farm- 
ers had  failed  to  improve.     The  Conmission  is  convinced  that  the  2  main 
problems  to  be  solved  in  co-nnection  with  world  agriculture  are  (1)  wheat 
and  (2 J  edible  fats.     It  arg-aed  for  the  prolonging  and  improving  of  the 
London  Y/heat  Agreement  of  1933.     It  also  went  on  record  as  favoring  con- 
trol rneas-ores  limiting  tne  consuiription  of  vegetable  and  fish  oils  in  an 
effort  to  maintain  a  normal  production  nnd  cons-amption  of  butter  and  lard. 
The  United  States  was  not  represented,  at  the  sessions  of  the  Commission. 
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•  ,  TE3  S0VI3T  imiOH  1935  FALL  PLOWING  PLAIT 

On  Aug^ast  27  the  Council  of  Peoples'  Coram iss.-^.rs  of  the  Soviet 
Union  announced  the  fall  plowing  plan  for  spring  sowings.     It  calls 
for  an  area  of  146,000,000  acres  as  against  104,000,000  acres  in  1934, 
an  increase  of  42,000,000  acres.  Of  this  total  the  collectivized 
farmers  are  expected  to  plow  nearly  124,000,000  acres,  the  state  farms 
over  19,000,000  acres,  and  the  indiviriual  farmers  over  4,000,000  acres. 
The  realization  of  this  program  would  mean  that  the  decision  of  the 
XVII  Comunist  Perty  Congress  to  plow  in  the  fall  of  1937  half  of  the 
so\7n  area  in  the  Soviet  Union  was  actually  carried  out  during  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  Second-Pive-YepT-Plau,    But  the  real  significance  of 
the  1935  program  lies  in  the  fact  that,  tiaving  added  to  the  specified 
area  the  fallow  land  and  that  under  row-crops,  only  12  percent  of  the 
total  area  planted  to  spring  crops  would  have  to  he  plowed  in  the 
spring  of  1936,    Another  feature  of  the  plan  is  that  in  a  number  of 
southern  and  southeastern  grain  regions  all  the  plowing  will  "be  done  in 
the  fall  and  none  in  the  spring.     In  view  of  the  great  concern  of  the 
governm.ent  over  such  crops  a.s  cotton  and  sugar  heets,  the  plan  specifies 
that  the  entire  area  for  these  crops  r  u;^t  he  plowed  in  the  fall. 

The  larger  the  area  prepared  in  the  fall,  the  greater  are  the 
chances  of  raising  the  yields,  and  of  relieving  the  pressure  during  the 
spring  sowing  campaign.     It  is  pointed  out  in  this  connection  that  in 
those  regions  of  the  Ukraine  where  the  fields  were  plowed  in  the  fall, 
planting  v/as  comp].eted  in  4  to  6  days.     This  left  a-mple  time  to  attend  to 
the  fallov;  land,  to  cultivate  the  row-crops  and  to  maice  theiEcessary 
preparations  for  the  harvesting  season.     The  Soviet  G-overnnent  is  pa.r- 
ticularly  conconned  with  the  eastern  agricultural  regions  \7hich  during 
the  la.st  2  years  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  achieved  in 
the  southern  agricultural  regions.     In  the  fall  of  1934  the  plov/ed  lend 
in  Western  Siheria  for  spring  crops  was  only  half  as  large  as  that  in  1933, 
The  difficulties  experienced  there  during  the  spring  and  simmer  of  1935 
are  attributed  largely  to  this  factor.    Hence,  the  insistence  that  one  of 
the  chief  prerequisites  toward  the  improvement  of  agric^iltural  conditions 
in  Western  Siberia  is  the  siiccessful  completion  of  the  plov/ing  plan. 

Despite  t?ie  large  increase  over  last  year's  program,  the  government 
does  not  anticipa,te  any  difficulty  in  the  timely  completion  of  the  plan. 
The  collective  fa.rms  are  equipped  nc  :  with  a  greater  number  of  draft 
animals  and  of  e.  better  quality  tha.n  in  1934,    Put  much  of  the  success  of 
the  plan  will  depend  upon  the  proper  utilization  of  the  tractors.  On 
August  10  the  number  of  tractors  in  the  ma.chine- tractor  stations  was  in- 
creased by  65  percent  in  comparison  with  that  of  last  yea.r  on  a  similar 
date.     It  is  expected  that  they  will  plow  a  total  of  67,000,000  acres. 
In  addition  to  the  positive  role  which  better  equipment  is  expected  to 
play  during  the  fall  season,  the  various  measures  promulgated  during  the 
past  months,  aiming  to  benefit  the  collectivized  farmers,  lead  the  gov- 
ernment to  look  forward  to  a  fulfillment  and  a  possible  over- fulfillment 
of  the  1935  fall  plowing  plan. 
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BIffiAD  GRAIU  CONSLl/IPTIOH  AHD  TEADE  IN  G-E51.(J^-rY"  a/ 

Eye  production  in  Germapy  is  .generally  sufficient  for  domestic 
needs,  tut  wheat  production  us"aa.lly  is  not,     Germany  has  a  population 
(1954)  of  approximately  56,000,000  people  end  an.  area,  of  181,004  square 
miles,    For  a.  number  of  years,  Germany  has  heen  striving  to  attain  a 
self-sufficiency  "basis  in  the  production  of  wheat;  and,  in  the  "bumper 
crop  of  1933,  that  goa.l  was  reached.     In  the  case  of  whea.t,  however,  the 
government  has  recently  come  to  realize  that  it  is  neither  desirahle  nor 
profitahle  to  use  the  domestic  product  to  tine  entire  exclusion  of  foreign 
wheat;  accordingly,  the  production  policy  new  pursued  is  that  of  striving 
toward  a  gres.ter  degree  of  self-sufficiency  in  feed  grain  rather  than 
further  increases  in  "bread  grains.     The  Gerrua-n  whc^t  acreage  for  1935  is 
helov/  that  of  "both  1933  and  1934.    Production  this  year  is  placed  "below 
1933  figures  and  only  slightly  larger  than  in  1934, 

"R^re  production  in  Germany  has  always  exceeded  that  of  wheat. 
Since  the  World  War  rye  production  has  tended  slightly  downward,  whereas 
wheat  production  has  tended  slightly  upward;  nevertheless,  the  former  is 
still  nearly  dovible  the  latter.     During  the  1928-1933  period,  the  annual 
production  of  wheat  averaged  approximately  151,000,000  hushels  and  rye 
312,000j000  "bushels,  where.as  during  the  period  1909-1913  the  anmial  pro- 
duction of  those  grains  averaged  131,000,000  and  368,000,000  "bushels,  re- 
spectively.    These  figi::,res  show  that  from  the  1909-1913  period  to  the 
1928-1933  period  rye  production  has  decreased  56,000,000  "bushels. 

Western  Geriiiany  is  close  to  ocean  transportation  "by  which  foreign 
wheat  of  superior  "baking  quality  is  readily  o'btaina."ble.    The  principal 
consuming  area  of  the  country  is  in  the  west,  whereas  the  principal 
wheat-producing  area  is  in  the  east.    Because  of  these  conditions,  the 
m.illers  in  western  Germany  in  years  past  have  found  it  more  advajitageous 
to  import  foreign  wheat  to  make  up  any  deficit  in  local  supplies  than  to 
transport  domestic  wheats  from  surplus  areas  of  the  country.    As  a  con- 
sequence, imports  of  foreign  wheat  into  Germany  have  generally  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  quantitative  d.iscrepancy  "between  crop  production  and  consump»» 
tive  requirements.     This,  in  turn,  has  necessitated  the  exno  or  taction  of 
certain  quantities  of  domestic  vmeat, 

Annua.l  imports  during  the  pre-war  period  1909-1913  averaged 
91,000,000  "bushels  and  exports  23,000,000  hushels.    During  the  5-year 
period  1929-1933,  annu.al  imports  averaged  only  39,000,000  hushels  and  ex- 
ports 16,000,000  "bushels.     The  decline  sho\7n  here  in  imports  is  due,  in 
part,  to  an  increase  in  production  of  30,000,000  "bushels;  in  part,  to  the 
drastic  restrictions  v/hich  have  "been  placed  on  imports  of  foreign  wheat 
during  the  latter  period;  and,  in  part,  to  a.  decrease  in  apparent  annual 
consumption  of  more  than  15,000,000  "bushels, 

a/  By  J*  H.  Shollenherger ,  Grain  Specialist,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
Based  on  studies  made  in  Germany, 
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:  ..45,033 

:  10,375 
:  12,595 
:       20 , 737 
:  23,77? 
;  24,88C 
:  21,50£ 

:  123,062 
':  139,217 

155,546 
i  183,830 
i  205,920 
5;  156,541 

171.775 

\  31.1 
i  31.5 
:  29,0 
32.6 
:  ■  35.0 
:  30,7 
'  33,0 

Imports 

Exports  \l  '>l 

^ount  availa-Dle  for 
consiMiption  c/ 

-  :■     TTheat  ; 

El our  d/  .  • 

.  Wheat  ' 

El our  d/  : 

Total  ; 

Per 
capita  ■ 

1,000  ; 
"bushels  ; 

1,000 
"bushels  ; 

1,000 
"bushels  : 

1,000  : 
"bushels  ; 

1,000  i 
"bushels  • 

Bush- 
els 

Average;  ; 
1909-1913r_/! 
1924-1928..; 
1929-1933..; 

90,539  : 
77,731  ■ 
38,412  ' 

800i 
9,594' 

630 

14,245 

8,043  : 
11,547 

9,019  ; 
3,090  ': 
4,086  i 

199,349  : 
189,183  ! 
184,924 

3.0 
3,0 
2.9 

Annual;  • 

1932 

1933  i 

65,213 
30,346 
33,778 
33,780 
27,944 
14,567 

1 , 745 
507 

1  512 
:  269 
:  119 
:  176 

4,182 
i  449 
•  12,181 
:  20,S85 
i  20,040 
:  1,037 

.    •       3,021  : 
i              376  ■ 

:  148 

:  4,405 
';  12,470 
i  2,460 

1935  : 

Compiled  V  the  Eoreign  Agricultural  Service  Division  from  official  records  and 
publications  of  the  Inter na.tional  Institute  of  Agriculture, 

a/  Acreage  and  production  figures  have  teen  adjusted  to  correspond  with  later  yes^ 
but  trade  figures  have  not.    h/    Year  beginning  July  1,  except  1909-1913,  v/hich 
begin  August.  1.     c/  Stocks  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  period  disregarded,  d/ 
Flour  converted  to  wheat  on  hasis  of  4.5  husL^ls  of  grain  per  t.-rrel  of  flour. 
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RYE:  Acreage,  production,  yield,  trade,  and  amount  ' 
available  for  consumption  in  G-ermany,  averages  1909-1913, 


;  -.eld 

•Amount  available 

.  Year  , 

: 

; Acreage 

iProduc- 

:  per 

:  Imports 

;  Exports 

1  for  consu 

pmtion  Ij 

:  tion 

:  acre 

:  a/ 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1  Bush- 

:    1 , 000 

•  1,000 

:  1,000 

'•  Bush- 

Average; 

•  acres 

bushels 

I  els 

"busliels 

.  "bushels 

:  els 

1909^1913cy 

'''  12,713 

■  368,337 

29.0 

16.226 

43  936 

340,627 

■  5,2 

1924-1928. 

,.  11,383 

^  279,940 

24.6 

17,220 

12,483 

284,677 

4.5 

1929-1933. 

11,257  . 

311,832 

27.7 

9,023 

10,378 

310,477 

4.8 

Annual: 

1929  

11,630  i 

■  321,045 

27.5 

5,035  i 

20,484 

1930  

.,  11,641  : 

302,312 

26.0 

1,233  j 

4,518 

1931...... 

..   10,739  : 

262,977  . 

24.4  : 

18,075  i 

4,393 

1932...... 

,   10,996  : 

329,255  ' 

29.9  : 

15,808  : 

6,385  : 

1933  

.  11,179  i 

•343,570  ; 

30.7  : 

4,964  • 

16,112  : 

1934  

11,097  i 

299,496  : 

27.0  : 

9,444  : 

497  : 

1935. 

  .  .1—  ■ — ■   ■■  J 

11,199  : 

297,188  : 

26.5  : 

Compiled       the  Poreign  Agricultural  Service  Division  from  official  records  and 
pifblications.  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture, 

a/ ..Year  beginning  July  1;  flour  included,  converted  on  the  hasis  of  6  hushels  of 
grain  per  barrel  of  flour...   h/  Stocks  at  beginning  and  end  of  period  disregarded. 
c_/  Agreage  and  production  figures  have  been  adjusted  to  correspond  with  later 
years,  but  trade  fibres  have  not. 

IXiring:  the  p  eriod  1909-1913  consumption  of  ivheat  averaged  199,0.00,000 
bushels  and  that  a.f  rye  341,000,000  bushels.     Daring  the  period  1929-1933  ' 
annual  consumption  of  these  grain,-  averaged  185,000,000  and  310,000,000  bushels, 
respectively.     Thus,  wheat  consumption  decreased  by  14,000,000  bushels  sjid  rye 
consumption  by  31,000,000  bushels.     On  a  per  capita  basis,  cons-uunption.  of  raeat 
declined  from  3.0  bushels  in  1909-1913  to  2.9  bushels  in  1929-1933  and  tiia.t  of  rye 
from  5.2  bushels  to  4.8  bushels. 

Just  what  significance  there  is  to  the  decline  in  consumption  of  both 
wheat  and  rye  and  to  the  fact  that  the  decline  in  the  case  of  rye  was  appreciably 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  wheat  is  not  entirely  clesj-.    Fneat  is  used  almost 
wholly  for  the  production  of  flour  for  human  consujuption,  whereas  a  considerable 
quantity  of  rye  is  used  for  animal  feed.     The  principal  use  of  both  of  these 
grains  is  in  the  production  of  flour  for  human  consumption.     Some  wheat  and  rye  is 
used  for  animal  and  poultry  feed,  but  wheat  to  a  much  lesser  extent  than  rye. 
According  to  data  published  by  the  Institut  fur  Landwirtschaf tliche  Marktf orschong 
(see  table,  page  427),  wheat  utilization  for  himan  consumption  in  recent  years 
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has  "been  losing  some  of  its  importance  in  relation  to  rye.     Formerly  wheat  was 
believed  to  "be  gaining  in  importance  as  a  human  food,  but  this  trend  was  arrested 
•  and  reversed  "by  conditions  brought  about  by  the  depression. 

The  decreased  purchasing  power  of  the  people,  unemployment  of  large  num- 
bers, and  drastic  restrictions  on  foreign  wheat  importation,   resulting  in  low- 
■  ering  the  quality  of  the  bread  and  rolls  produced  in  Germany,  no  doubt  have 
Toeen  responsible  for  much  of  the  decline.     Should  prosperous  times  return  and 
import  restrictions  be  greatly  reduced  or  removed,  it  is  probable  tha.t  the 
utilization  of  wheat  as  a  huTian  food  would  again  increase  in  importance  relative 
to  rye. 


GEHVIANT :    Estimated  consumption  of  grain  according  to  utilization  purposes 
Estimates  given  in  1,000  metric  tons  basis  grain  equivalent 


1  0*3/1.  , 
±Z/  r^H: — 

JlV  CO— 

XfX/  f  — 

1  QPP  — 

X  i7  </  O  — 

1  qPQ_ 

X  ^  Ow  — 

1031  - 

X^  O  J- 

1932- 

utilization 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

iTJinari  cousumpoive  , 

pux  po  S6 s • 

4 , 500 

4,600 

4,800 

5,100 

5 , 150  ' 

4,900 

4,300 

4,100 

4,000 

5,000 

5,100 

5,000 

4,800 

4,650 

4,800 

5,100 

4,900 

4,900 

other  grains  

225 

225 

225 

225 

225 

225 

225 

225 

225 

Total  all  grains 

9,725 

9,925 

10,025 

10,125 

10,025 

9,925 

9,625 

9 , 225 

9,125 

Industrial 

purposes  a/ : 

1 , 037 

1,207 

1,263 

1,340 

1,415 

1,425 

1,125 

837 

750 

Other  grains  

IGO 

125 

280 

305 

200 

165 

155 

130 

100 

Total  all  grains 

1,197 

1,332 

1 , 543 

1,645 

1,615 

1,591 

1,280 

967 

850 

Feeding: 

purposes  b/: 

Oats  

5 , 750 

5,500 

6,150 

5,900 

5,500 

5,950 

5,450 

5,600 

5,825 

Barley  

1,800 

2,250 

3 , 100 

3 , 000 

2 , 800 

3,150 

2 ,  400 

2,400 

1,825 

Rye  

800 

2,100 

1 , 500 

1,70') 

1,550 

1 , 700 

2,;5:o 

1,600 

S,525 

Maize.  

475 

375 

1 , 475 

1,460 

700 

650 

450 

700 

150 

Wheat, 

150 

150 

150 

350 

300 

150 

150 

350 

675 

Mixed  grain  

450 

450 

400 

;  500 

550 

600 

500 

550 

600 

Mill  offals  c/. . . . 

1,900 

2,100 

2 , 400 

:  2,500 

'  2,350 

2 , 300 

2 , 250 

1,950 

1,850 

Potatoes  b/  

,  O.550 

,  4,650 

2,200 

3,800 

4,200 

5 ]  00 

4,450 

4,450 

Total  feed 

(grain  offals 

and  potatoes) 

a^:,375 

17,575 

17,375 

19 , 200 

•18 ,  3CC 

18 , 700 

18 , 650 

17 , 600 

17 , 900 

"Blatter  fiir  Landwirtschaf  tliche  Marktf orschung,  "  Jabrgang  3,  Monatsschrif  t  des 
Instituts  f-iir  Landvirtschaf  tliche  Marktf  orschung ,  1932,  page  138. 

a/  Chiefly  for  brev/ing  and  di stilla,tion  purpcsos.     b/  Grain  equivalent:     400  kilo- 
grams potatoes  equals^  100  kilograms  grain.     c/  Including  rice  offals.  Grain 
equivalent:     133  kilograms  mill  offa.ls  equal  100  kilograms  grain. 
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Characteristics  and  quality  of  domestic  wheats 

Climatic  conditions  are  well  suited  to  the  production  of  wheat  and 
rye  in  Germany,  "but  artificial  fertilization  is  essential  to  satisfac- 
tory crop  results.     From  '85  to  90  percent  of  the  wheats  are  of  winter 
hatit.    Practically  all  are  of  the  common  species  (triticum  vulgare) . 
Some  spelt,  emmer,  and  einkorn  are  grown,  "but  the  total  production  of 
these  species  of  wheat  is  relatively  small  (4,895,523  tushels  produced  in 
1931-32),    No  durum  wheat  is  produced.     Some  of  the  winter  wheats  are  v^hite 
in  color,  "but  most  of  them  are  red.     The  spring  wheats  are  only  of  red  color. 

Most  of  the  wheat  produced  is  of  soft  texture  and  comparatively  weak 
q.uality.     This  is  particularly  true  of  the  winter  wheats.     Many  of  these  soft 
vii^,tsare  comparalDle  in  quality  to  United  States  red  winter  wheats,  "but  owing 
to  tho  fact  that  they  are  usually  of  much  higher  moisture  content,  they  are 
less  valua,l)le  for  milling  purposes.    A  small  percentage  of  the  wheats  is 
of  semi-hard  or  hard  texture,  "but  the  quantity  prod^aced  is  not  sufficient 
to  fill  the  demands  of  the  domestic  trade  for  wheats  of  this  t;y'pe.  On 
the  other  hand,  Germany's  production  of  soft  wheats  is  more  than 
s^officient;  consequently,  the  foreign  wheats  most  suitable  for  import 
requirements  are  of  the  strong,  hard  type. 

According  to  the  statement  of  a  German  miller  of  considera'ble  prom- 
inence and  experience,  German  ^<^heats  prior  to  1900  wore  of  satisfactory 
quality.    At  a'bout  that  time,  ov/ing  to  the  poor  yielding  propensities  of 
the  domestic  whea.ts,   the  high  y eliding  but  poor  quality  French  Brodeaux 
and  English  Squarehead  varieties  were  introduced  and  gradually  replaced 
the  old  Gcrmoji  wheats.     Since  then,  except  within  the  last  few  years,  these 
introductions  have  been  the  predominating  variety  types  produced,  which 
fact  accounts  for  the  weak  quality  of  Germaji  wheats  in  recent  years. 

Shortly  after  the  77orld  War  a  number  of  Swedish  varieties  were  in- 
troduced into  northern  Germany,  but  these,  too,   in  most  instajices  fell 
short  of  fulfilling  all  the  requirements  demanded  of  German  wheats.  In 
recent  years,  however,  much  work  ho..s  been  done  by  domestic  wheat  breeders 
in  the  direction  of  variety  improvement  so  that  now  Genaany  has  a  number  of 
varieties  which  give  promise  of  being  satisf ectory .     In  developing  new 
varieties,  the  aim  has  been  to  provide  w?ieats  of  good  quality  as  well  as  of 
good  yielding  tendencies.     One  requirement  demanded  in  connection  vTith 
yielding  tendencies  is  th^t  of  resistance  to  winter  killing.     This,  of 
■  course,  only  applies  to  winter  wheat  varieties.    A  number  of  authorities 
state  that  much  progress  has  been  made  in  accomplishing  these  aims  but  that 
the  most  marked  progress  made  in  quality  improvement  h.as  been  in  connection 
with  spring  wheats. 

In  some  instances,  variety  iraprovcmont  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
elimination  of  inferior  varieties  and  in  other  instances,  by  the  development 
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of  new  varieties  of  superior  quality.     One  authority  has  stated  that,  where- 
as formerly  there  were  more  than  250  varieties  grown,  there  are  now  only 
about  70  grovm.     Dr.  Pelohenke  of  the  Institute  for  Plant  Cultivation  and 
Breeding  at  the  Universi^^y  of  He  lie,  which  is'  the  only  official  institute  of 
the  national  government  for  plant  breeding  wc.k,  presents  data  m  an  offic- 
ial bulletin  indicating  that,  in  1S32,  13  varieties  constituted  68.6  percent 
of  the  total  production  of  winter  wheat  and  7  varieties  93.3  percent  of  J:he 
production  of  spring  wheat.     He  further  states  that,  of  the  13  winter-wheat 
varieties,  the  following  are  of  fairly  good  quality  with  regard  to  gluten 
content  and  gluten  quality:    Rimpaus  (forme.  \'r  Bast),  Krafft's  Siegerlander , 
and  Ackermann's  Bayernkoenig.     The  outstanding  quality  varieties  of  spring 
wheat  he  gives  as  being  Jjinetzkis  and  Heines  Kolben. 

Although  the  institution  me  ..tioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  supported  by  the  national  government,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  institutions  throughout  the  coujitry  doing  plant-breeding  work, 
all  of  which,  except  one  located  at  Wcihenstephan ,  Bavaria,  are  private  in- 
stitutions.   The  one  at  T^eihenstephan  is  supported  by  the  State  of  Bavaria 
and  works  only  in  the  interests  of  Bavarian  agriculture.     The  fact  that 
Germany  grants  patent  rights  to  originators  of  new  varieties  makes  the  de- 
velopment of  new  varieties  a  profitable  enterprise  and  is  an  added  induce- 
ment' for  private  institutions  and  individuals  to  engage  in  plant-breeding 
wo  rk . 

Specific  aua3.ity  characteristics 

The  moisture  content  of  German  wheats  is  usually  relatively  high. 
In  wet  seasons,  it  is  seldom  less  than  16  percer.  ■  and  is  often^lS  percent 
or  higher.    Even  in  seasons  of  comparative  dryness,  it  seldom  is  lower^  than 
14  percent.    Wet  seasons  are  the  general  rule.     The  1932,  1933,  and  1934, 
seasons,  however,  were  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

In  ordinary  years,  because  of  high  mo: sture  content,  there  is  usually 
a  fairly  high  percentage  of  germinated  wheat  kernels,  a  development  which^ 
has  a  vei^'  marked  unfavorable  influence  on  the  milling  and  bnking  properties 
of  domestic  wheats.     This  form  of  damage  is  of  widespread  occurrence  m  or- 
dinary years  and  is  the  form  of  damage  of  greatest  prevalence  in  threshed 
grain.  '  Its  occurrence  in  the  1932  and  1933  crops,  however,  was  of  negligible 
importance,  owing  to  the  fact  that  i.   most     ..stances  the  grai:   was  harvested 
under  dry  conditions.     In  this  connection  it  might  be  added  that,  because  of 
the  hand  methods  of  harvesting,  the  cheapness  of  hcnd  labor,  and,  in  most 
instances,  the  smallness  of  the  individual  farms,  grain  crops  may  be  har- 
vested in  Germany  and  other  Europe  .^ja  countries  vrithout  material  loss  in  quan- 
tity or  deterioration  in  quality  under  weather  conditions  that  would  be 
ruinous  if  encountered  in  the  United  Str?.tes. 

Dajnaged  kernels,  other  than  those  c.TJCsad  "by  germination,  are^m)t 
usually  present  in  German  wheats  to  any  apprwciabic  extent,  except  those 
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resulting  from  Hessian  fly  and  rust  infestations.    Kernel^s  damaged  from 
these  infestations,  however,  are  not  generally  classed  as  "damaged".  The 
only  effect  of  this  form  of  damage  on  the  kernel  is  a  lowering  of  its 
specific  weight. 

Damage  resulting  from  weevil  infestation  is  of  rather  uncommon  oc- 
currence.    Stinking  sm-at  sometimes  occurs;  hut,  because  of  the  consistent 
use  of  control  methods  for  its  prevention,  it  is  seldom  present  to  any 
appreciable  extent. 

The  foreign  material  content  of  German  wheats  is  relatively  low. 
Weed  seeds  are  sometimes  present,  but  seldon  is  the  quantity  high  enough 
to  be  of  any  consequence.     The  wheat  is  also  free  from  stones  and  dirt, 
and  frirly  free  from  rye  admixtures.    Tliis  is  not  true  of  the  wheat  pro- 
duced m  some  Europeoji  countries.    Apparently  German  farmers  exercise  con- 
siderable care  in  keeping  these  two  grains  separate. 

In  specific  weight  (test  weight),  there  is  about  the  same  variation 
as  m  United  States  wheats  grown  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.     In  Germany 
and  other  continental  European  countries,  specific  weights  are  given  in 
terms  of  kilograms  per  hectoliter.     Specific  weight  is  the  factor  which  is 
most  generally  used  as  the  basis  for  the  evaluation  of  German  wheats.  It 
is  said  that  the  German  wheat  trade  considers  72  kilograms  per  hectoliter 
the  lowest  weight  limit  for  wheat  for  use  in  the  production  of  flour.  On 
the  basis  of  experiments  conducted  by  the  writer,  the  approximate  ecriiv- 
alent  of  this  weight  in  pounds  per  Winchester  bushel  by  the  United  States 
official  method  of  test,   is  55.7. 

In^protein  content,  German  wheats  ra.nge  from  extremely  low  'to  mod- 
erately high.     Their  average  protein  content  is  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  10  percent  (basis  13.5  percent  H2O) .    According  to  investigations 
made  by  Dr.  Pelshenke  at  the  Halle  University  on  the  wheat  crops  of  1931- 
1934,  the  1934  wheats  were  decidedly  higher  in  protein  content  than  wore 
those  of  the  1931,1932,  and  1933  crops.     In  reporting  this  investigation, 
Dr.  Pelshenke  states  tiiat  the  samples  used  in  his  tests  were  gathered  from 
all  over  the  country  according  to  yield,  ajid  that  they  were  without  exception 
average  snjnples  taken  from  field  crops  and  not  from  crops  grown  for  experi- 
mental purposes.     The  number  of  srjnples  from  each  crop  used  in  his  investi- 
gation IS  reported  as  being  3,000.     It  is  believed  that  the  data  obtained 
give  a  fairly  accurate  indication  of  the  protein  content  of  German  wheats. 
These  data  are  presented  in  the  table  on  page  431,  a^d  show  the  percentage 
of  samples^ within  certain  protein-content  ranges.    A  much  higher  percentage 
ot  the  1933  and  1934  crop  samjAes  was  in  the  high-pro  to  iix-content  group 
than  of  the  1932  and  1931  crop  samples. 
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GERI;!ANY:    Percentage  of  s.^r.plos  of  wheat  according  to  various 


protein  contents  -  crops  of  1931,  1932,  1933.  and  1934 


Rcnge  in  j)rotcin  content  a/ 
N.X  5.7  (Sasis  13.5  percent 

Crop 
1931 

Crop 
1932 

-^-w,     

Crop 
1933 

Crop 
1934 

Under  8 « 6'  p  er  c  ent  

percent 

5.1 
53.6 
22.2 
13.3 

percent 

20.4 
55.5 
15.7 
8.4 

percent 

9,0 

44,0 
21.9 
24.4 

Percent 

7,3 
32,2 
14.4 
46.1 

"Das  Llaehlenla.lDoratori-uin"  Beilege  zruj"  'yTochenschrif t ,  "Die  IvJuehle,"  1932 
and  1933, 


a/  In  the  original  text  the  protein-content  ranges  are  presented  on  a 
moisture~f ree  "basis. 

History  of  Gorman  r::rain  tariffs 

The  history  of  a  protectionist  grain  policy  in  Germany  dates  ba^ck 
to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.    Although  at  the.t  time  Germany  produced 
more  hread  grain  thran  was  needed  for  domestic  consumption,  import  duties 
wore  Imposed  on  imports  of  grain.     Shortly  aftbr  the  middle  of  the  century, 
owing  to  the  industrial  development  that  v/as  taking  place,  Germany  "began  to 
favor  free  trade,  with  the  result  that  "by  1865  all  the  import  duties  on 
grain  had  "been  removed.     In  the  years  tha,t  followed,  Germany  changed  from  a 
surplus  grain-producing  country  to  a.  deficit  country.     In  1879,  however, 
owing  to  the  ircrea_sing  competition  of  Western  Hemisphere  grain,  which  was 
making  the  production  of  domestic  grain  very  unprof itahle ,  the  import  duties 
on  grain  and  flour  were  re-imposed,  and  except  for  a  short  period  in  the 
nineties,  this  policy  continued  until  the  World  War, 

During  the  war,  ta.riff  protection  W£:.s  displaced  "by  more  drastic 
forms  of  trcxle  control.    As  a  war-time  measure,  all  foreign  commerce  v/as 
su"bjectod  to  direct  administrr'.tivG  control.    At  the  end  of  the  v/ar  the 
Versailles  Treaty  deprived  Germany  of  freedom  of  a.ction  in  imposing  tariffs; 
consequently,  in  order  to  control  the  importation  of  flour  and  grain  a,  system 
of  import  and  export  licensing  wa,s  adopted.    The  Versa,illes  Treaty  restric- 
tions ended  in  19r'5  and  in  October  of  that  year  Germany  supplanted  the  system 
of  import  and  exocrt  licensing  with  a  tariff  systeia,  which  during  the  yea^rs 
1925  to  1929  was  only  moderately  protectionist  but  since  the  end  of  1929  has 
been  very  restrictive. 

The  grain  measures  adopted  since  1929  ha,ve  had  the  tv/ofold  object  of 
aiding  the  domestic  producers  and  of  attaining  a  self-sufficiency  production 
basis.    Some  of  these  measures  have  taken  the  form  of  import  duties  and  re- 
strictions; some  of  price  stabilization,  price  fixing,  and  crop  financing, 
some  of  milling  and  baJcing  regulations,  and  finally,  of  a  virtual  control 
of  marketing  and  milling. 
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G-rain  handling  and  millinjg;  practices 

The  principa.l  German  seaports  are  equipped  with  modern  facilities 
for  dischar^^^ing  grain  from  oceazL-going  vessels.     The  storage  facilities 
at  dischorging  points,  however,  are  not  so  modern.    Warehouses  and  harges 
supply  most  of  the  available  storage  space  for  imported  grain.     Only  a 
relatively  smlL  pjnount  of  storage  space  of  the  silo  type  is  available 
for  puhlic  use.    Most  of  the  grain  storage  space  at  the  more  important 
commercial  mills,  however,  is  of  the  ^llo  type. 

Germany  has  a  very  fine  sj^stem  of  waterv/a.ys ,  extending  over'  a  large 
portion  of  the  country.     The  harges  operating  on  these  rivers  and  canals 
provide  a  cheap  means  of  transportation  for  mills  so  situated  a.ls  to 
take  adyantage  of  this  form  of  transportation.  ■  Most-  of ■  the  more  important 
commercial  mills  of  the  coimtry  are  located  on  waterways.    At  such  mills 
harge  transportation  is  used  freely.     The  'barges  used  ha.ve  a  carrying  cap- 
acity ranging  from  200  to  1,000  metric  tons,   (7,000  to  37,000  bushels  of* 
wheat),  hut  most  of  them  are  between  200  and  300  metric  tons  capacity 
(7,000  to  11,000  bushels  of  wheat). 

'   '  ■         Number  and  classification  of  mills 

There  are  many  small  grain  mills  in  Germany,  most  of  which  are  of 
the  windmill  type.    Practically  all  of  these  small  mills  grind  only  feed 
or  whole  meal  flours.     Their  equipment  in  most  instances  is  of  a  cr'j.de  or 
antiquated  sort,  incapable  of  producing  flour  fit  for  human  consumption. 
There  are,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  larger  mills  very  modernly 
and  completely  equipped,  which  are  capable  of  producing  flour  of  the  best 
grade.  These  produce  practically  all  of  the  flour  used  for  human  consui.ip- 
tion. 

As  in  the  .case  of  other  cmjntries,  the  small  mills  in  Germany  ha.ve 
been  gradually  disappearing.    According  to  published  data,  there  were  59,908 
grain  mills  in  Germany  .in  1875.    By  1927-28,  the  latest  year  for  which  star- 
tistics  are  available,  the  niirnber  of  mills  had  decreased  to  23,637.     Of  this 
latter  number,  17,649  had  a  daily  gra'n- grinding  ca^oacity  of  less  than  5 
metric  tons  (184  bushels  of  wheat).    r.;a,?.tically  all  of  the  mills  of  this 
capacity  are  antiquated  outfits,  operating  exclusively  as  feed  mills. 
A  great  majority  of  them  axe  windmills. 

The  modern  equipped  mills  exe  of  larger  size.    These  ajre  not  so 
widely  distributed  but  are  located  at  points  where  cheap  transportation  is 
available,  chiefly  at  seaports  and  on  the  rivers  and  canals  leading  thereto. 
The  greatest  milling  center  is  at  Mannheim  on  the  Elaine,  and  the  second 
greatest  at  Hamburg.    Formerly  these  seaport  and  river  mills  milled  almost 
entirely  foreign  cereals,  but  in  recent  years,  owing  to  government  restric- 
tions and  regulations  regarding  the  importation  and  milling  of  foreign 
gi^ainsj  this  is  no  longer  possible.     The  change  has  resulted  in  a  material 
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reduction  in  production  at  these. mills  out  has  tended  to  increase  produc- 
tion  at  inland  mills. 

Certain  millers  interviewed  oy  the  ^;7riter  stated  that  the  full- 
time  milling  capacity  of  Germany  is  60  percent  higher  than  actual  domestic 
requirements.     Since  the  war,  a  concentration  movement  has  taken  place  m 
the  milling  industry  of  Germany  which  has  resulted,  on  the  one  haJi^.  m 
the  consolidation  of  soide  of  the  milling  enterprises  into -large  milling 
companies  and,  on  the  other  ha.nd,  in  the  grouping  of  milling -enterprises 
into  cartels.    The  pui-pose  of  this  movement  was  to  reestahlish  tne  milling 
industry  on  a  profitahle  hasis  for  doing  husiness  through  the  regulation 
of  production,  prices,  and  delivery  terms.    The  culmination  of  the  concen- 
tration movement  has  heen  effected  hy  the  recent  action  of  the  government 
in -putting  the  entire  milling  industry  under  strict  government -regulation 
and  control. 

Mill  P-Ad-lj-cMojl 

Complete  rei iahle  statistics  of  German  mill  production  are  not 
availahle  for  any  year  more  recent  than  1927-28.    Since  that  time  many 
significant  economic  and  political  Cioa.nges  have  taken  place,  which  un- 
doubtedly have  materially  affected  annual  mill  production.' "The  1927-28 
statistics,  therefore,  cannot  bo  considered  as  hcing  truly  representative 
of  present  -oroduction;  nevertheless,  they  are  of  historical  value  and  snould 
be  useful  to  some  extent  at  least  in  Staging  present  production.    These  data 
are  presented  in  the  following  tables  and  are  discussed  in  the  following 
paragraphs,  

GERIvlAlTY:     Grain  processed  by  mills  during  the 
c r op  year  1927-28 


Product 


Rye .............. . 

Wheat  

Barley. , ,  

Oats.  

Maize,  , 

Mixed  grain,  

Other  agricultural 

products. ....... 

Total  


Processed  grain 


Domestic 


Metric  tons 

4,123 
2,442 

433 

260 

637 
3.3 


7,898.3 


Foreign 


Metric  tons 

•  542 
2,542 
986 
47 
479 
23 

12.8 


4,731.8 


Total 


Metric  tons 

4,665 
5,085 
1,419 

■  307 
479 
661 

16.3' 


12,633,3 


"Industrielle  Produktion,  Sojnm,lung  Produktionsstatistischer  Ergebnisse' bis 
^um  Jahre  1930,"  published  by  the  German  Statistical  Bureau  in  "Sonderhefte 
Wirtschaft  und  Statistik,"  1931,  page  161.    ,      ,  .       ,  ', 
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GERr/iAlIY:     Production  of  mill  products  by  commercial  mills,  grist 
 r/dlls,  and  other  mills  during  the  crop  year  1927-28 


1 


Milling  products 


Commercial 
mills 


;  Metric  tons 


Rye  flour   . . :  1,797,000 

Rye  meal   :       198,  700 

Wheat  flour  •  3,079,300 

Soft  wheat  grits  or  • 

semolina  

Hard  wheat  grits  or 

semolina  

Wheat  meal   , 

Barley  flour   .  , 

Oats  products   

Corn  flour   

Flour  made  from  mixed 

grain   

Groats  and  grits  made  from 

"barley   

Fodder  meal  

Feeding  flour,  hran  and 

other  wastes   \  1,989,800 

Other  milling  products.  .  .  .  10,200 


88,400 

93,500 
3,700 
4,000 

34,900 
1,700 

7,100 

39,300 
1,411,200 


Total  ;  8,758,800 


   Produced  in 

Grist        .  Other 
mills       ;  mills 


Metrij;_ton§  Metric  ton 


899,400 
132, 600 
364,300 

500 

100 
4,700 
6,700 
1 , 000 

100 

20 , 500 

1 , 300 
1,437,800 

573,200 

800 


3,443,000 


80, 600 
17,000 
13,  600 


300 
100 

300 

'iOO 

1,000 

41,500 
1.200 


156,000 


Total 


.Metric  tons 

2,777,000 
348 , 300 
3,457,200 

88,900 

93,600 
8,700 
10,800 
35,  900 
2,100 

28,000 

40 ,  600 
2 , 850 , 000 

2, 604,500 
 12.200  . 


12,357,800 


"  Industrielle  Produktion,   St^mmlxmg  Produktionsstatistischer  Srgebnisse  bis 
zum  Jahre  1930,  i'  published  by  the  German  Statistical  B^areau  in  "Sonderhefte 
zu-Wirtschaft  und  Statistik,"  1931,  page  161.. 

The  total  qu.antity  of  wheat  processed  by  all  mills  in  the  crop  year 
1927-28  was  5,085,000  metric  tons  (186,840,000  bushels)  of  wnich  2,642^,000 
metric  tons  (97,076,000  bushels)  were  foreign  wheat.     The  total  quantity  of  ' 
rye  processed  was  4,665,000  metric  tons  (183,651,000  bushels)  of  which 
543,000  metric  tons  (21,377,000  bushels)  wore  foreign  grain.  Commercial 
mills  processed  88  percent  of  the  wheat  but  only  64  percent  of-  the  rye-, 
whereas  grist  mills  and  mills  for  other  purposes  processed  12  percent  of  the  ' 
wheat  and  36  percent  of  the  rye.     Of  the  foreign  wheat  and  -rye  nro cess ed,  the' 
commercial  mills  accounted  for  more  than  99  percent  of  the  -former  and  ap^roxi-' 
mately  95  percent  of  the  latter.    According  to  data  obtained  from  the  same 
source  as  that  of  the  tabular  data  referred  to  above,  62  "oercent  of  the  wheat  | 
was  processed  by  mills  of  80  tons  or  m.ore  daily  grinding  capacity  and  8  per-  ' 
cent  by  mills  of  under  5  tons  capacity.     On  the  other  hand,  of  .the  total 
quantity-  of  rye  processed,  only  19  percent-  was  processed  by  mills  of  80  tons 
(■3-, 000  bushels)  or  more  daily  grindir^g  ca.paci.ty  and  22  percent  by  mills  of 
under  5  tons  (200  bushels)  capacity.     In  connection  with  the  data  in  the  table 
above,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1927-28  wheat-flour  produc- 
tion exceeded  rye-flour  production  by  a  wide  margin. 
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Wheat  millinf;  practices 

Equipment  and  technique 

It  has  "been  pointed  out  in  a.  previous  psragraph  that  62  percent  of 
the  wheat  flo-ur  produced  in  Germany  is  produced  by  mills  of  80  metric 
tons  or  raoro  daily  ^:rain  grinding  capacity;    (80  metric  tons  of  wheat  are 
equivp.lent  to  approximately  700  barrels  of  flour,  conversion  basis  4  ijz 
bushels  =  1  barrel).     These  mills  and  some  of  even  smaller  capacity  are  of 
modern  tj-pe  cjid  well  equipped,,   Most  of  them  maintain  chemical  laboratories 
for  mill  control  and  uxper imental  purposes. 

Some  of  the  mill  laboratories  are  of  a    crude  sort,  Ccapable  of  mak- 
ing only  the  simplest  tests.     Some  hov/aver ,  are  very  completely  equipped, 
b\it  as  a  general  n.ile  German  mill  laljorr^tor ies  are  not  so  \7ell  equipped 
as  those  in  Anerics..     The  work  done  in  these  la.boratories  is  of  a  nature 
similar  to  that  done  in  American  mill  labora.tories  except  that  more 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  wheat  conditioning  and  flour  quality 
improvement  problems  and  loss  attention  is  given  to  routine  chemical 
determinations.     These  latter  are  not  so  important  as  in  American  milling 
for  the  rca.son  that  the  German  baker  is  not  so  muchc  cncerned  about  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  flour  he  buys  as  is  the  American  baker. 
The  German  bailor  is  in  the  habit  of  buying  several  different  qualities  o  f 
flour  and,  by  cut-a.nd- dried  methods  of  procedure,  making  up  a  blend  that  is 
suitable  for  his  requirements. 

The  routine  testing  for  protein  content  is  practiced  only  at  a  very 
few  mills,  but  all  mills  make  gluten  tests.    Ash  content  is  considered  of 
importance  chiefly  as  a  check  on  milling  efficiency. 

The  grain-cleaning  equipment  at  these  mills  includes  all  the  ordinary 
types  of  machines  and  many  special  machines,    Washers,  conditioners,  cockle 
cylinders,  spiral  Ee;^ara.tor s ,  stoners,  and  oat  separators  are  used  in  prac- 
tically all  mills  that  are  accustomed  to  grinrling  foreign  wheat.    Many  of 
the  mills  ai'e  equipped  with  the  disc  t;/pe  of  separators.     The  type  or  kind 
of  foreign  material  most  ob,iectio.nable  to  German  millers  is  hard  smut  balls. 
They  have  little  difficulty  in  removing  other  types  of  foreign  matter; 
nevertheless,  objocticn  is  made  if  the  wheat  contains  any  considerable  per- 
centage of  foreign  matter,  no  natter  what  type  it  is.    The  screenings  sep- 
arated from  the  wheat  in  the  cleajiing  process  are,  as  a  g-^neral  rule,  ground 
and  mixed  with  thu  bra.n  and  shorts.    There  is  no  German  i   .v  regulating  the 
proportion  of  such  material  th.?t  may  be  added  to  wheat  oi.-als;  buf,  if  the 
proportion  is  high,  the  resultant  product  does  not  find  ready  sale. 

In  preparing  wheat      r  grinding,  the  foreign  v.-heats  are  usually 
washed  and  conditioned  apar^  -"rom  the  domestic  whe'ats,  but  not  all  of  the 
latter  are  \7ashed.     The  washing  and  subsequent  conditioning  is  usually 
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reflated  in  such  a  .manner  that  the  moisture  content  of  the  wheat  mien  it 
leaves  the  conditioner  will  he  suitable  for  grinding.     The  moisture  content  Pt 
which  wheat  is  ground  in  German  mills  ranges  from  14  l/2  to  16  percent. 

The  grinding  operations  in  the  larger  German  mills  usually  include 
from  6  to  7  hreaks,  2  to  4  sizings,  and  8  to  15  reductions.     In  some  of 
the  mills,  stone  huhrs  are  used  for  the  reduction  of  certain  tailings 
stocks.     High  grinding  is  practiced  on  the  hreak  rolls  and  close  grinding 
on  the  reduction  rolls.     The  amount  of  hrealcing  surface  used  constitutes 
a  relatively  high  proportion  of  the  total  grinding  surface.     In  most  mills, 
a^ter  each  reduction  disintegrators  or  pulverizers  are  used  for  "breaking 
the  flskrj  material  resulting  from  the  reduction  operation.     Tlie  linear 
grinding  surface  used  hy  the  "bigger  mills  is' ahout  2  l/3  inches  i^er  harrel 
of  flour  grinding  capacity.     The  holting  or  sifting  operations  are  done 
almost  exclusively  on  sifters.    Reels  are  seldom  used  except  for  revolting 
or  fl our- Dl ending  purposes,    purifiers  are  used  and  are  considered  impor- 
tant m  the  grading  and  purification  of  middlings  stock  for  suhsequent  re- 
duction into  flour. 

Flour  extractions  and  grades 

In  German  mills  flonor  extractions  are  generally  quite  long,  ranging 
from  73  to  76  percent.     The  principal  reason  for  this  is  that  mili-offal 
prices  are  relatively  low  in  comparison  with  wheat  prices.    Another  reason 
IS  that -the  low  grade  flours  resulting  from  long  extractions  are  useful 
for  hlending  with  rye  flour.     Three  grades  of  flour  are  generally  made. 
The  first  ejid  best  grade  is  a  patent  flour  consisting  of  that  portion  of 
the  extraction  from  0  percent  up  to  30  to  40  percent.     This  is  used  for 
pastries  and  for  luxa^ry  rolls,  and  to  some  extent  as  a  household  flour. 
The  second  grade  is  called  "Backerraehl"  and  corresponds  to  the  "Salcers"  or 
'Clear  Flour"  in  AmariCc-n  mills.     It  consists  of  that  portion  of  the  ex- 
traction beginning  et  30  to  40  percent  ajid  ending  at  65  to  68  percent.  It 
IS  used  for  the  production  of  rolls  and  bread  for  the  cheaper  class  of 
trade  end  is  sometimes  mix>.d  with  patent.     The  third  grade  of  flour  is 
called  "Brotmehl"  and  is  the  tail  end  of  the  extraction.     It  is  used  for 
mixing  with  rye  flours  but  not  with  patent  grades  of  rye  flour.  "Stra-ight" 
grade  flours  are  also  made  but  usu^ally  only  from  lOO-ioercent  domestic  wheat 
mixt-ares.    The  foregoing  arc  the  rogulpj-  grades  produced,  but  besides  these 
•  certain  special  flours  are  produced.     In  several  of  the  mills  visited,  a 
very  grajiular,  short-patent  flo^or  was  being  made,  which  was  said  to  be  a 
special  pastry  flour. 

miller,  who  was  grinding  two  mixtures,  the  one  consisting  of 
75-percent  domestic,  21-percent  Manitoba,  and  4-percent  BaMa  Blanca  wheat, 
ana  tne  otner  of  100-percent  domestic  wheat,  gave  the  following  ash  con- 
tents as  -representative  of  flours  of  various  degrees  of  extraction  milled 
at  his  mill; 
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Ash  content  ("basis  13,5 
percent  moisture) 
Percent 


Extraction  "beginning  at  0  percent  and 

ending  at  30  percent   0,41 

Extraction  "beginning  at  9  percent  and 

ending  at  68  percent  «...  .52 

Extraction  "beginning  at  20  percent  and 

ending  at  73  percent  .59 

Extraction  "beginning  at  25  percent  and 

ending  at  75  percent  64 

Extraction  "beginning  at  30  percent  and 

ending  at  60  percent  72 

Extraction  beginning  e-t  68  percent  and 

ending  at  72  percent   1,14 

Extraction  "beginning  at  73  percent  and 

ending  at  76  l/2  percent  ,  2,15 

Extraction  "beginning  at  0  percent  .and 
•ending  at  72  percent  (v".  "Straight" 

flour  from  domestic  wheat)  54 


The  ash  contents  shown  a'bove  for  the  bettor  grades  of  flour  are 
relatively  high  as  compared  v/ith  those  of  American  flo-ors  of  sLmilar  de- 
gree of  extraction.  One  ex[:)lanation  of  this  is  that,  at  leo.st  xmtil  quite 
recently,  ash  content  was  not  used  as  a  marketing  fa.ctor;  consequently, 
German  millers  may  not  loave  been  so  particula.r  about  their  sei:)arations  in 
the  production  of  their  high  grade  flours.    Another  plausa"ble  e::planation, 
offered  by  a  European  milling  engineer  of  wide  e:rperience,  is  tha.t  Euro^- 
pean  w'neats  are  generally  of  higher  ash  content  than  those  grown  in  t"ne 
newer  parts  of  the  world. 

Different  sections  of  Germs.ny  req_uire  different  types  and  qualities 
of  flo-ur.     Strong  quality,  high-grade  flours  ore  demanded  in  western  Ger- 
many as  far  south  as  Baden-Baden  and  in  some  southern  sections.     These  sre 
the  chief  v/heat  "bread  ea.ting  districts  of  the  country.     Some  cheaper-gra.de 
flours  are  also  required  in  these  districts.     In  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, where  rye  breads  are  more  generally  used,  the  demand  for  high-quality 
flours  is  not  so  pronounced.     In  Dresden  a  very  strong  gluten  flour  is  de- 
manded for  the  production  of  a  special  type  of  round  "biscuit  or  bun  of  thin 
crust  that  hreaks  easily  and  is  flalty  like  a  dried  gluten  ball.     This  pro- 
duct was  formerly  a  specialty  of  Vienna. 

Bleaching:  and  flour  im-provement  practices 

It  is  generally  coiiceded  that  German  wheats  are  deficient  in  some 
of  the  properties  or  ehara.cteristics  essential  to  the  production  of  the 
quality  of  flour  desired  by  the  German  "baking  trade.    This  deficiency  can 
be  corrected  "by  the  addition  of  30  to  40  percent  of  strong  foreign  wheats, 
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and  in  former  years  this  was  the  procedure  r-enerally  followed.  Hecent 
government,  milling  regulations- and  import  restrictions,  however,  have 
rnade_it  impossible  for  the  millers  to  mix  the  requisite  proportion  of 
foreign  wheats  in  their  milling  m.ixture  to  give  the  desired  quality  to 
their  flour  product;  consequently,   they  have  had  to  seek  other  means 
that  would  assist  them  in  the ■  produ'ction  of  a  satisfactory  flour.  Much 
experimenting  has  heen  done  to  discover  some  chemical  treatment  that  xnll 
improve  the  quality  of  the  domestic  flour,  and' a  numher  of  methods  hav^ 
Deen  adopted  whicn  give  heneficial  results. 

Some  of  these  methods  consist  in  treating  the  flour  with  a  gas  and 
(mtr  "  l""-  of. chemical. salts. --in-  the  gas  treatment  thf  AgSe 

(Nitrogen  Tnclorid)  and  Electrical  (Nitrogen  Peroxide)  methods  are  p?in- 
cipaiiy  used.     In  the  treatments • in ■ which  chemical  salts  are  employed  as 
the  improving  agent,  the  principal  salts  used  are  potassium  hromat'e, 
amnionium  persulphate,  and  .^enzol  peroxide  (Novadelox  method).    A  .TDroxi- 
tre.lL  f         '"^^  ^-^11^^       ^^^^^y  chemically 
treated    and  even  most  of  .the -lye -flour -milled  is  given  a  bleaching  treat- 
ment and  a  small  proportion  of  it  is  trr-ated  for  q^uality  improvement. 

mentioneH^H^^r''^^  to  oe  derived  .fram -each  of  the  treatment  methods  here 
mj^hods  of  if'^  ^°^ewhat;   consequently,  many  of  the  mills  use  two  or  more 
llTflT.  .  ^^^e^t^'^ent.     The  bromate  treatment  is  supposed  to  to^aghen  the 
gluten  and  is  especially  useful  in  connection  with  weak  wheat.     It  is  prob- 
ably the  most  widely  used  method.     The  ammonium  persulT^hate  method  is  suv- 
vor^P      l^^'^^^t^'f  ^^^^^^S  ^^i^S  and  thereby  increase  loaf 

lhe^llrfr?\  f''^  "-''^^        ^^"^"'^i^ation  with  the  bromate  method. 

theif  ~ni     \  Benzol  Peroxide  .(Novadelox)  methods  are  used  chieflv  for 

me  Sod     1?      ?f  ?^f'f  \  "        '""-'^  ^^^^         ^S-^^  (an  American' 

method)  IS  well  liked,  both  for  its  bleaching  effect  and  for  its  improving 

have  to^dr,Hf>.°*i;''^'"''^^'°'''  ^^'^'-^^^^^^^^  also  are  employed.  Som:e  of  these 
laUer  rp?or  !o  it'      ^°^J^tioning  and  some  with  baicing  procedure.  The 

yel^s     cerli.     TV'"-  °'  '"'""^'^  ^^^^S  the  last  few 

TraZ',  ft  I  the  improving  methods  used  have  been  attacked  on  the 

mad^to  ^et  thf"^  "'"f"-  '°  ''''  ^""''^^  ^^^^  attempt  has  been 

hamful  ffVrt  prohibit  their  use.    No  definite  proof  of  the 

"L;Sk:n^;o':::i:n:  '^^^ ^^^'^  -^^^^^^^^^  ^^-^ 

Wheat  mixing  practir-pc^ 

The  German  baking  trade  generally  dem.ands  a  flour  of  .-ood  gassing 
but";  n'p'f  Tt  propensities,  and  elastic  gluten  qSi  yf 

the  rlnT%  °'  fermentation  tolerance.    Domestic  wheats  hav; 

in  th!  """^  developing  properties  but  are  deficient  ' 

m  the  other  requirements.     To  offset  these  deficiencies  it  has  been  the 
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practice  in  years  past,  especially  among  the  larger  mills,  to  blend  cer- 
tain percentages  of  foreign  wheats  in  their  milling  mixtiires.     So  long  as 
millers  were  permitted  to  imnort,  duty  free,  as  much  foreign  wheat  as 
they  pleased,  almost  any  medium  or  high  quality  foreign  wheat  could  be 
used  to  a  certain  extent.    Milling  mixtures,  however,  had  to  contain  some 
of  the  better  wheats  but  could  contain  some  of  the  weaker,  medium- quality 
v/heats  as  well. 

Under  such  conditions  German  milling  mixtures  iisually  contained 
from  40  to  70  percent  of  foreign  wheat  and  in  some  instaiices  consisted 
entirely  of  foreign  wheat.     In  making  up  such  mixtures,  price  was  an  impor- 
tant consideration.     Cheap  foreign  wheats  of  medium  quality  were  used  quite 
liberally  and  the  high-quality,  more  expensive  v;heat3  used  sparingly. 
Canadian,  Russian,  United  States,  Danubian  and  Argentine  wheats  were  the 
foreign  wheats  used  for  these  mixtiires.     Canadian  Manitoba  wheats  were  con- 
sidered the  best  in  quality  and  the  Russian  pjid  United  States  Hard  YiTinter 
second  best  in  quality.     Danubian  and  Argentine  wheats  were  used  principally 
as  "fillers"  in  mixtures  in  which  some  of  the  higher  quality  foreign  wheats 
were  present.    No  low-grade  foreign  wheats,  which  in  some  European  coun- 
tries are  required  in  milling  mixtures  because  of  their  high  gassing  proper- 
ties and  high  diastatic  activity,  are  needed  in  Germany. 

The  drastic  restrictions  im.posed  on  the  importation  of  foreign  v»'heat 
since  1931  have  made  it  necessary  for  Germ.an  millers  to  require  that  a  high 
proportion  of  the  foreign  wheat  used  be  of  the  highest  quality  obtainable. 
Some  Hard  Winter  and  the  better  types  of  Argentine  wheats  can  be  used  in 
mixtures  which  contain  50  percent  of  foreign  wheat,  but  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  foreign  wheat  used  must  be  of  a  quality  equal  to  No.  1  Manitoba. 
Actually,  however,  in  recent  years  very  few  German  mills  have  been  able  to 
use  as  much  as  30  percent  of  foreign  wheat.     The  regulations  and  restrictions 
v/ith  which  importers  have  to  contend  maJ-^e  the  importing  of  grain  such  a  dif- 
ficult and  troublesome  procedure  that  most  millers  limit  themselves  to  the 
use  of  the  fev.-er  number  of  t;;/-pes  and  the  smallest  quantity  of  foreign  wheat 
that  will  satisfy  their  needs.     This  can  be  accomplished  by  using  only  the 
very  highest  quality  wheats  obtainable.    No.  1  Manitoba  Hard  is  being  de- 
manded almost  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  other  foreign  wheats.     In  de- 
manding the  best  wheat  obtainable,  price  is  of  relatively  little  importance 
to  the  German  miller. 

A  n^ombor  of  millers  interviewed  by  the  writer  complained  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  Hard  Winter  v;heat  purchased  by  the  government  from  the  United 
States  Farm  Eoard  in  1931.     On  the  other  hand,  some  millers  reported  that 
it  v/as  of  satisfactory  quality.     The  complaints  made  varied  somewhat  and 
included  such  expressions  as  "inferior  in  quality  to  previous  purchases,'" 
"dirt,"  "old,"  and  "unnatural  odor."     One  complaint  was  that  this  wheat 
produced  a  reddish-colored  flour. 

One  miller  interviewed  by  the  writer  was  of  the  opinion  that  United 
States  Hard  Winter  wheats  were  worth  20  percent  less  than  Manitoba  wheats. 
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Another  said  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  effect  on  quality,  10  percent 
01  Manitoba  m  their  milling  mixtures  was  equivalent  to  15  -oercent  of 
Hard  Fmter,  whereas  still  another  was  of  the  ODinion  that  30  percent  of 
Manitoba  was  equivalent  to  40  pei-cent  of  Hard  Winter.     Some  millers  pre- 
ler  special  typ,es  of  Plate  wheats  to  Hard  Winter.    United  States  Nor- 
thern Spring  wheats  are  rated  by  German  millers  as  being  among  the  world's 
best-quality  wheats. 

"Federal"  Amber  Durum  and  No.  2  Amber  Durum  wheats  are  well  liked 
lor  the  production  of  semolina,  but  some  Plate  and  Hard  Winter  wheats 
also  have  been  used  for  this  purpose. 

Baie  Milling  practices 

Eye  milling  in  Germany  is  as  important  an  industiy  as  wheat  milling 
and^has  been  developed  to  the  same  high  state  of  efficiency.     Much  of  the 
equipment  used  is  the  same  in  both  industries,  but  there  are  certain 
types  of  equipment  necessary  to  the  one  which  are  not  necessary  to  the 
other.     Moreover,  there  are  certain  essential  differences  in  processing 
or  milling  methods  that  make  it  impracticable  to  use  the  same  mill  for 
^  both  purposes,  and  in  only^  a  few  instfuices  is  this  attempted. 

Equipment  and  milling  technique 

TThen  received  at  the  mill  the  rye  is  given  a  rough  cleaning  over  a 
receiving  separator  before  it  goes  to  the  storage  bins.     The  binning  is 
done  in  accar.dance  with  some  scheme  of  cla'^sif ication  v/hich  usually  talces 
into  account  only  such  fa.ctors  as  condition  and  natural  weight.     The  chem- 
ical constituents  of  rye  are  not  so  important  as  in  the  case  of  wheat,  al- 
though for  certain  purposes  some  distinction  is  made  regarding  qualitj^- 
characteristics.    For  example,  Plate  rye  is  considered  of  superior  quality 
to  domestic  and  CanadieJi  rye  for  the  milling  of  coarse  rye  meal  (called 
Roggenschrot)  used  in  Schwarzbrot.     Its  low  moisture  and  starch  contents 
make  it  suitable  for  this  jmrnose.     Canadian  rye  also  has  ci  low  moistm-e 
content  but  not  a  lov/  starch  content  and,  therefore,  is  not  so  suitable 
for  this  purpose  as  Plate  rye.     (The  moisture  content  of  these  two  ryes 
is  generally  about  13  percent,  whereas  that  of  domestic  rye  is  from  15  to 
19  percent).     In  marking  up  this  grist  for  milling  purposes,   the  rye  miller 
makes  some  a.ttempt  to  maintain  a  uniform  m.ixtiore,  but  in  doing  so  condi- 
tion and  natural  v/eight  are  the  factors  chiefly  considered. 

In  the  milling  operation  it  is  often  the  practice  to  flatten  the 
kernals  before  beginning  the  breaking.     This  fla.ttoning  is  done  by  mear^s 
of  rolls.     No  separation  of  stock  is  ma,de  after  this  operation,  but  the 
flattened  kernels  pass  directly  to  the  first  break:  rolls.     It  is  consid- 
ered of  particular  importance  that  the  first  break  rolls  have  a  large 
amount  of  grinding  surface  so  as  to  produce  a  relatively  high  percentage 
of  flour  at  -this  point  in  the  process.     The  number  of  break:s  used  is  about  7 
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in  the  larger  mills.     The' redriction  operations  are  net  so  numerous  as  in 
wheat  milling.     They  arc' usually  done  on  smooth  rolls.     In  some  of  the 
mills,  stone  "buhrs  are  used^  for  the  co'arse  middlings  redactions.-  Pul- 
verizers or  disintegrators  for  hreaking  up  the  flakj''  material  are  usually 
used  after  each  reduction  operation  before  the  reduced  stock  goes  to  the 
sifter. 

No  purifiers  are  used  in  rye  milling.    As  a  general  rule,  the  grad- 
ing of  the  ground  material  for  subsequent  grinding  and  the  separation  of 
the  flour  are  done  by  means  of  sifters  of  the  plansifter  type.     Reels  are 
sometimes  used  at  the  end  of  the  process,  but  in  many  of  the  rye  mills 
all  separations  are  made  on  sifters.     Bleaching  is  practiced  in  practically 
all  of  the  rye  mills,  and  in  a  few  the  practice  of  adding  chemicals  for 
flour-quality  improvement  puxposes  is  o.lso  followed. 

Flour  grades  and  extractions 

Before  the  war,  the  rye  flours  produced  in  Germany  for  domestic  use 
were  of  three  so-called  extractions;  i.e.,   GO  percent,   C5  percent,  and  70 
percent.     At  thrt  time  the  70-percent-extraction  flour  v.-as  in  greatest  de- 
mand and  the  60  percent  in  least  demand.     Since  the  war,  however,  there 
has  been  a  tendency  tov/ard  whiter  and  bettor  quality  rye  flours  with  the 
result  th^t  the  60-  percent-extroction  grade  is  nov  in  greate5Tt  demand,  and 
an  additional  grade  has  made  its  appearance;  i.e.,  a  patent  grade  of  35- 
to  45-percent  extraction.    Although  the  demand  for  this  latter  grade  is 
not  great,   the  fact  th-at  it  is  being  produced  even  in  sraall  qurntities  has 
some  significance.     Tlae  tendency  toYvard  the  better  gro.dcs  of  flour  here 
shown  in  the  case  of  the  domestic  trade  also  holds  true  for  the  export 
trade  except  that  for  the  latter  the  grades  dealt  in  are  fewer  in  number. 

The  grades  m.entioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  do  not  mean  exactly 
what  their  names  imply.     The  extraction  percentages  indicated  by  them  are 
in  reality  only  designations  for  certain  qualities  'which  are  generally  ac- 
cepted as  being  associated  with  such  extractions  and  m.ay  or  may  not  rep- 
resent the  true  extraction  perceutages .     In  producing  these  various  grades, 
the  m.iller  strives  to  produce  as  high  a  proportion  of  the  desired  quality 
of  flour  as  he  possibly  can,  regardless  of  the  extraction  percentage  of 
the  grade;  consequently,   the  actual  extraction  percentage  of  the  particular 
grade  produced  is  in  many  instances  somicwhat  higher  than  the  indicated 
grade  percentage.    Moreover,   the  miller  does  not  limit  his  extraction  to 
the  quality  of  any  of  the  so-called  grades,  bat  produces  as  much  flour  (ex- 
tractions are  usually  fromi  70  to  72  percent)  as  is  co'nsistent  with  good 
milling  practice;   and,  if  any  portion  of  the  res^iltant  product  is  of  a 
quality  unsuitable  for  the  particular  grade  of  flour  desired,   such  portion 
is  separated  as  a  Low-Grade  flour. 

Some  of  the  Low-Grade  rye  flours  produced  n,re  sold  to  bakers  for  use 
in  their  dark  rye  breads,  and  some  the  miller  blends  either  with  his 
shorter  extraction  flours  to  make  the  so-called  long-extraction  flours  or 
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with  his  dark  and  y/hole  grain  rye  flours  of  the  type  used  for  making 
"black  bread  and  pumpernickel.  '  The  q'ioantity  that  can  "be  used  in  this 
manner,  however,  is  small  aJid  is  dependent  to  a  considerahle  extent  on 
its  quality. 

In  connection  with  the  aforementioned  practices  regarding  extrac- 
tions, it  should  be  "borne  in  mind  that  the  extraction  percentage  o"b- 
tained  is  to  somie  extent  dependent  on  the  quality  cOid  condition  of  the 
rye  used  and  upon  the  individual  efficiency  of  the  miller. 

Prior  to  the  war,  rye  flour  was  milled  to  an  average  extraction 
of  approximately  70  percent.     D"ae  to  improved  milling  technique,  rye- 
flour  extraction  since  the  war  (except  for  the  period  1931-32,  in  which 
government  regulations  prescribed  the  percentage  of  extraction)  have  in- 
creased from  1  to  2  percent.     Coincident  v/ith  this  increase  in  extrac- 
tion percentage,  there  has  "been  a  demand  tendency  toward  better  quality 
rye  flour. 

Formerly  rye  flour  was  marketed  on  an  extraction  percentage  basis, 
but  no  specifications  were  prescribed  whereby  the  buyer  could  be  assured 
that  he  was  getting  flour  of  the  designated  extraction  percentage.  In 
Berlin,  however,  beginning  September  1,  1933,  official  specifications 
were  put  into  effect  that  prescribed  the  ash-content  limitations  for  the 
various  market  types  of  rye  flour. 

Baking  practices 

Production  and  distri'bution 

Bread  baking  in  Germany  is  done  mostly  in  commercial  shops  and 
bakeries.     The  home  baking  of  bread  is  confined  alm.ost  exclusively  to 
the  farmer  class  of  people  and  even  among  this  class  it  is  not  so  gen- 
erally practiced  as  might  be  imagined  because  in  most  sections  of  Germany 
farmers  live  in  villages  and  are  able  to  obtain  bread  very  conveniently 
and  cheaply  from  the  village  bake  shop.     The  city  housewife  seldom,  if 
ever,  bakes  her  ovm  bread. 

The  use  of  flour  in  the  home,  except  as  noted  above,  is  generally 
limited  to  the  making  of  gravies  and  special  dishes,  and  of  baked  goods 
that  either  must  be  served  hot  or  are  not  obtainable  from  the  commercial 
bakeries.     The  art  of  cake  baking  is  not  very  "nighly  developed  among 
German  housewives.     Pies  are  unknown.     Tarts  and  other  forms  of  pastries 
are  made,  however,  but  only  sparingly.     Such  products  are  luxuries, 
which  only  comparatively  few  people  can  afford.     In  most  instances  cook- 
ing facilities  in  the  home  are  of  a  meager  sort  and  unsuitable  for  fancy 
baking . 
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In  many  of  the  farm  villages  there  ate  community  ovens' for  "baking 
iDread,  which  the  farmer  women  take  turns  in  aning.    Each  housewife  hakes 
ahout  once  a  month,  using  a  special  yeast  culture  which  is  preserved  in 
some  form  of  leaven  from  one  "baking  to  the  next.     The  loaves  "baked  hy 
the  farmer  women  vary  from  two  to  five  kilos  in  size.     These  loaves  are 
"baked  very  slowly  -  from  2-1 /2  to  3  hours. 

As  a  general  rule  the  farm.r  obtains  his  flour  from  the  nearest 
mill.    He  takes  a  few  hags  of  grain  to  the  miller,  who  either  grinds  it 
for  him  or  gives  him  other  flour  in  exchange.     Small  mills  arc  very  n-am- 
erous  and  are  widely  distri"buted  in  Germany,  \7heroas  the  medium.-  and 
large- sized  mills  are  relatively  few  in  num"ber  and  widely  separated. 
Because  of  its  convenience  of  location,  the  small  mill  gets  the  greater 
share  of  this  class  of  trade. 

Commercial  hakeries  are  of  two  types,  the  modern  factory  typo  and 
the  shop  type.     The  factory  type  is  found  only  in  the  cities.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  shop  type  is  found  everywhere,  in  villages  and  in  every 
section  of  the  cities. 

The  factory  type  of  hakery  employs  niod-^rn  machine  methods  of  pro- 
duction as  do  American  "bakeries.     The  use  of  machinery  in  the  shop  type 
of  hakery  is,  however,  limited  ordinarily  to  a  machine  mixer  or  kneader 
and  to  a  divider  for  roll  making.     In  many  of  the  shops  even  these  op- 
erations are  done  hy  hand. 

The  shop  hakery  is  usually  more  or  less  a  fnmily  affair.     The  op- 
erator and  his  family  live  on  the  premises.     The  male  memher  or  members 
of  the  family  attend  to  the  baking  and  the  female  members  to  the  selling. 
Some  delivering  is  done,  but  no  soliciting.     It  is  an  established  custom 
throughout  Germany  among  the  middle  and  upper  classes  and  among  many 
people  of  the  lower  class  to  eat  fresh  wheat-flour  rolls  for  breakfast 
every  morning  except  Sunday.     In  the  larger  cities  these  rolls  are  de- 
livered to  the  house  by  the  b-'\ker  or  his  helpers.     These  deliveries  are 
usually  made  by  boys  or  girls  on  bicycle  or  afoot.     Sometimes  a  small  fee 
of  10  pfennigs  is  charged  per  wee':  for  delivery  service. 

For  purposes  of  distribution  of  its  products,  the  large  or  fo,ctory- 
type  bakery  operates  a  chain  of  sales  -ohops  throughout  the  territory  it 
wishes  to  serve.     Tracks  or  horse-drav/n  wagons  are  used  to  transport  the 
baked  goods  from  the  bakery  to  these  sales  shops,  which,  from  the  sales 
and  delivery  standpoint,  are  operated  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  shop-type 
bakery.     The  large  bakeries  also  supply  many  of  the  small  bakeries  with 
staple  types  of  balced  goods,  particularly  ordinary  breads.     The  small 
baker  frequently  finds  it  more  profitable  to  purchase  some  of  the  products 
from  the  big  bjikeries  than  to  make  them  himself.    Moreover,  by  so  doing 
he  has  more  opportunity  to  specialize  on  the  j;roduction  of  fancy  or  special 
products  or  on  those  products  which  must  be  delivered  to  the  consumer  fresh 
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from  the  oven.     One  such  product  is  the  lireakfast  roll,  v;hich,  owing  to 
a  regulation  or  lavr  prohi"bitinf:  the  operation  of  baiceries  "before  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  large  "baVrery  is  unable  to  produce  in  time 
for  distribution  for  breakfast  -ose  except  in  that  portion  of  its  terri- 
tory where  it  is  located. 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products  except  package  goods  are  seldom 
handled  by  grocery  stores. 

A  few  of  the  large  bakeries  are  ovmed  and  operated  by  flour-mill- 
ing companies  and,  vice  versa,  a  few  bakeries  operate  mills  for  the  pro- 
duction of  their  own  flour;  but  in  most  cases  bakeries  are  nowise  con- 
nected with  the  milling  industry. 

According  to  statements  made  by  tradespeople,  the  shop- type  bakery 
produces  more  than  80  percent  of  the  commercial  breads  used  in  Germany 
and  approximately  95  percent  of  the  commercial  whep.t-flour  products 
used.     Breakfast  rolls  constitute  the  major  portion  of  the  wheat-flour 
products* 

"Custom"  balcing 

In  connection  with  the  merch;andising  of  b^akery  products,   one  in- 
teresting practice  observed  by  the  writer 'was  that  of  "custom"  baking. 
In  some  of  the  a.griculturcal  regions  the  farmer  delivers  his  grist  of 
grain  to  the  baker,  who,  after  weighing  it,  credits  him  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  bread  which  may  bt,  taken  from  day  to  day  as  needed.    At  the 
place  (in  Eastern  Germany)  where  this  practice  was  observed,  the  boJcer 
was  allowing  the  farmer  35  kilograms  of  great  for  50  kilogra:ns  of  grain. 
This  rate  of  exchange  applied  only  to  the  cheapest'  types  of  bread. 
Another  interesting  practice  prevailing  in  villages  in  some  sections  of 
the  country  is  that  of  housewives'  making  up  their  ovm  bread  dough  and 
having  it  balced  by  the  village  balcer.     This,  however,  is  not  a  general 
practice.    Also  the  housewife  soraotimos  has  her  puddings  and  certain 
other  preparations  or  mixtures  baked  by  the  neighborhood  baker. 

Commercial  baking  methods 

Automatic  electric  mixers  are  used  for  preparing  the  doughs  in 
large  bakeries  and  in  many  small  ones  as  well.     In  using  these  mixers 
the  yeast  and  salt,  in  the  afternoon  preceding  the  bnking,  are  placed 
in  separate  sections  of  the  mixing  bov/l  (which  also  serves  as  a  fer- 
mentation trough).    Also,  at  that  time  the  flour  is  weighed  out  and 
placed  in  a  container  above  the  bowl.     Likev/ise  the  required  amount  of 
water  for  the  mixing  is  placed  in  another  container  above  the  mixing 
bov/l.     Between  2  and  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  flour  and  water  are 
automatically  dumped  into  the  mixing  bowl  and  the  mixer  starts  operat- 
ing.    The  mixing  proceeds  for  5  minutes  and  then  automatically  stops. 
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In  another  hour  th?;  mixer  again  automatically  starts  and  mixes  for  5 
minutes.    These  operations  are  controlled  "by  an  electric  device  attached 
to  a  clock.    At  5  o'clock  when  the  "b^iker  arrives,  the  dough  needs  only 
handling  and  proofing,  after  which/is  ready  for  the  oven.     Only  the 
slow  speed  "bowl  type  of  mixer  is  used. 

The  straight  dough  method  of  baking  is  the  one  most  generally  em- 
ployed whore  electric  mixers  are  used.     The  sponge  and  dough  method  is 
not  practical  for  use  with  these  mixers,   especially  during  the  summer 
months.     The  length  of  tim.e  for  dough  fermentation  is  usually  2  hours  or 
less.     The  doughs  for  the  hearth-haJced  breads  are  generally  proofed  in 
cork  or  paper  composition  bowls.    !.!ost  breads  are  of  the  hearth-loaf  ty].ie. 
Some  breads  are  paper  wrapper,  but  most  are  not.     The  common  or  ordinary 
breads  contain  only  flour,  water,  salt,  a  pinch  of  sugar,  and  yeast.  Milk 
pjad  fats  are  used  only  in  the  fancy  or  special  brea.dE  and  the  better  ty^Des 
of  rolls. 

In  shops  which  do  not  employ  the  electric  mixur,  both  the  straight 
dough  and  the  sponge  and  dough  methods  of  baking  are  used.     The  latter, 
however,  best  suits  the  conditions  under  which  the  small  baker  has  to  op- 
erate, particularly  with  respect  to  those  products  for  breakfast  use, 
namely,  rolls.     This  method  is  supposed  to  produce  rolls  of  better  flavor. 
It  also  requires  less  yea.st,  but  it  is  claimed  that  this  is  not  the  con- 
trolling reason  for  its  use.    Probably  the  chief  reason  is  that  the 
sponge  can  be  set  the  night  before,  thereby  making  it  possible  to  prepo-re 
and  handle  the  doughs  a  little  more  quickly  in  the  morning.     The  straight 
dough  method  is  generally  used  in  the  production  of  bread  for  meeting  un- 
expected requirements  and  for  those  requirements  that  need  not  be  filled 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 

Quality  considerations 

The  water-absorption  capacity  of  a  flour,  although  of  importance, 
is  given  little  attention  by  the  average  German  bcJcer,     He  concerns  himself 
about  it  only  when  there  is  a  very  marked  change  in  capacity  from  the  ordi- 
nary.   Flour  quality  is  Judged  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  its  ability  to  pro- 
duce a  loaf  of  good  exterior  and  in-^  ;rior  appearance  and  of  good  volume. 
The  crumb  should  be  of  light  texture  ajid  have  fairly  small  pores  of  uniform 
size.     The  crust  should  be  brown  in  color  and  rather  hard  and  crispy.  Any 
expansion  of  the  dough  which  talces  nlace  in  the  oven  must  be  in  a  vertical 
direction  rather  than  a  horizontal  direction.    Flours  are  required  which 
are  capa.ble  of  producing  dough  of  good  stability  and  gassing  power  and  which 
are  suitable  for  the  short  f ermenta,t ion  method  used  in  baking. 

The  desirable  rye  bread  characteristics  are:     Crust  -  dark  brovni  to 
almost  black  in  color  and  fairly  smooth  ?;ithout  brealcs  or  gashes;  shape  - 
rounded,  r.either  flat  nor  high;  texture  -  somevfhat  solid  with  very  small 
pores. 
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Bakery  products 

Bread  ty-pes 

The  ordinary  breadc-  used  in  Germany  are  of  5  general  types;  i.e., 

(1)  rye  "bread  made  from  100-percent  or  nearly  100-percent  rye  flour, 

(2)  mixed  rye  and  wheat  tread,  (3)  coarse  rye  "bread  made  from  coarse 
rye  meal  of  90-  to  100-percent  extraction,  (4)  wheat  "bread  (rolls  and 
loaf  "bread)  made  from  wheat  flour,  and  (5)  health  breads  made  from 
whole-wheat  flour  or  meal. 

Eye  "bread  is  the  type  principally  used  in  some  sections,  while  in 
other  sections  mixed  rye  and  wheat  "bread  is  the  principal  type  used. 
In  the  eastern  provinces,  East  Prussia,  Branden"burg ,  Crenzmark,  Lower 
and  Upper  Silesia,  and  in  Saxony,  ry-;  "brea,ds  or  those  containing  nearly 
100  percent  rye  predominate.    Pomerania  is  the  only  province  in  the 
eastern  tier  of  provinces  in  which  mixed  rye  and  wheat  "breads  are  pre- 
ferred, and  even  in  that  province  siioh  bread  is  of  secondary  importance. 
In  the  western  part  of  the  country,  the  provinces  of  Hanover  and 
Schleswig-Holstein  also  prefer  ryo  brer-ds  containing  a  nearly  100-percent 
rye,  flour,  but  this  preference  is  not  so  pronounced  as  in  the  eastern 
provinces.     In  the  3  far  western  provinces,  Hesse-Nassau,  TTestphalia,  and 
Hhinelf-xnd,  however,  there  is  a  distinct  preference  for  breads  containing 
a  relatively  high  percentage  of  wheat  flour.     The  consumption  of  coarse 
rye  bread,  although  considerably  less  than  that  of  rye  flour  bread,  is 
second  in  importance. 

Wa&at  flour  breads  of  the  loaf  type  are  not  much  used.     This  type 
of  broad  is  generally  classed  as  a  lu^cur^y'.     Its  use  is  confined  largely  to 
the  Sunday  morning  breakfast  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  as  a  substi- 
tute for  fresh  rolls,  which  are  unobtainable  on  that  morning  of  the  week. 
Among  the  poorer  classes  it  is  sometimes  eaten  on  festive  occasions.  On 
the  other  hand,  wheat-flour  bread  in  the  form  of  rolls  is  of  considerable 
importance.     Consumption  of  this  type  far  exceeds  that  of  the  loaf  type  of 
wheat-flour  bread.     Everyi/here  throughout  Germany  rolls  constitute  oii  im- 
portant part  of  the  brealcfast  among  all  classes  of  people  except  farmers 
and  the  poorest  paid  laboring  people.' 

Whole-whea.t  breads  are  seldom  used,  except  those  given  special 
processing  or  containing  special  ingredients  that  are  supposed  to  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  consumers'  health.     These,  therefore,  come  under 
the  cla.ss  of  health  breads.     They  are  relatively  high  in  price  and,  like 
wheat-flour  breads,  are  in  the  luzcur;^  class. 

a  re 

Tlithin  each  of  the  bread  types  referred  to  above  there/a  number 
of  varieties  differing  as  to  form  or  composition.    A  partial  description 
of  the  principal  varieties  follows: 
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Eye  flour  "breads  -  Eye  flour  breads  are  'of  3  general  qualities: 
the  "fine"  bread  made  from  patent  rye  flour;  landbrot  (country  bread) 
made  from  a  70-percent  extraction  rye  flour;  and  ICommi ssbro t  made  from 
an'  82-percent  extraction  rye  flour.     These  vary  in  color  from  a  light 
grey  to  a  dark  grey  or  brown.     The  first  2  are  the  most  common  types  of 
bread  used  and  generally  contain  some  vrheat  flour,  varying  according  to 
consumer  requirements  in  different  districts  from  0  to  40  percent.  In 
western  and  central  Germany  the  loaves  are  usually  of  oblong  shape,  but 
in  eastern  Germany  they  are  flat  and  round.     The  most  popular  size  of 
loaf  vreighs  1,250  grams  (2.55  pounds). 

T?hole  meal  rye  breads  -  These  are  the  so-called  "Schwarzbrot s"  or 
black  breads  and  purajjernickel.     They  are  made  from  ryo  flour  or  meal  of 
90-  to  100-percent  extraction.     The  so-called  Schwarzbrot  is  usually  made 
of  a  rye  meal  from  v/hich  the  coarse  braii  has  been  removed  v/ith  the  ad- 
dition sometimes  of  a  small  percentage  of  ir;hole-T;/heat  meal.  Pumpernickel 
is  made  from  lOC-percent  rye  meal. 

Wheat-flour  loaf  breeds  -  These  are  generally  worked  with  milk, 
fat,  and  sugar,  rjid  baked  both  as  pan  find  hearth  breads.    Because  they 
are  in  the  lu:cary  cla^ss  of  products  they  are  usually  made  in  the  small 
sizes  of  250  to  500  gr,ams.     Theco  breads  are  generally  not  quite  as  light 
in  texture  as  Americr.n  breads,   o:\t  in  other  respects  are  very  similar. 
Most  of  the  wheat  bread  seen  by  the  V7riter  was  of  a  crumbly  character, 
denoting  either  the  use  of  a  weak  flour  or  toe  much  fat.     The  decrease  in 
the  \ise  of  foreign  wheats  in  recent  years  may  be  responsible  for  this 
characteristic  because  it  is  generally  conceded  by  German  bakers  that  do- 
mestic wheats  are  too  weak  for  the  production  of  good  bread. 

Brer^icfast  rolls  -  The  simplest  shaped  rolls  are  smooth  and  round  or 
oval,  formed  raostly  in  doubles.     These  are  common  all  over  Germany.  The 
most  popular  shape  is  the  pressed  or  cut  roll,  '7hich,  duo  to  the  opera- 
tion of  pressing  or  cutting,  ha,s  a  greater  area  of  crust  surface,  a  de- 
sirable characteristic.     This  t.ype  of  roll  is  made  with  a  shorter  dough 
than  is  used  for  the  smooth  roll.     For  both  of  these  types  glutenous 
flours  are  used,  which  are  favorable  to  the  formation  cf  a  smooth  crust 
and  a  full,  appealing  volume.     Some  :nilk  is  generally  used  in  making 
these  rolls.    Other  shapes  and  types  of  rolls  are  also  made,  but  are  not 
so  vddely  used.     These  generally  arc  of  more  complicated  shape  or  contain 
ingredients  that  ma>:e  them  more  expensive.     Some  are  ;nade  from  mixed  wheo-t 
and  ryo  flour.     Some  are  sprinkled  with  caraway  seeds,  poppy  seeds,  or 
salt,  and  some  contain  a  high  proportion  of  fat, 

TJhole- wheat  breads  -  These,  as  stated  before,  are  usually  of  the 
so-callod  "health"  type.     Tiiey  vary  consider-ably  ir.  composition. 

Zwieback  and  rasks  -  These  are  import.'uit  bokery  products  in 
Germany  .and  their  use  is  v/idospread.     Their  combined  production  is  probably 
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greater  than  that  of  wheat-flour  "bread.     The  large  bakeries  are  the  chief 
producers. 

Knackebrot  -  This  is  a  crispy,  hard,  v/ater-type  of  cra.cker  and  is 
very  widely  used.     It  is  produced  in  3  qualities  or  grades  and  is  made 
from  whole,  unpeeled  rye  without  yeast. 

Pastries  and  cakes  -  The  cakes  and  pastries  of  Germany  are  mild  in 
richness  and  of  inferior  quality  as  compared  vrith  Ajnerican  cakes  and 
pastries.     Except  in  the  case  of  "Bauml^uchen ,  "  which  is  the  cake  par  ex- 
cellence of  Germany,  there  is  not  much  tendency  toward  the  confection 
type  of  cakes.     As  a  general  rule,   the  cakes  produced  are  of  simple  form 
and  composition. 

Tea  hiscuits  -    The  short  "bread  and  confection  types  of  tea  "bis- 
cuits are  made  "but  their  production  or  use  is  not  of  nearly  so  great  im- 
portance as  in  England.     German  people  are  not  especially  fond  of  sweet  good 

Pretzels  -    Pretzels  are  an  im.portant  special  wheat-flour  product 
of  Germany  and  are  v/idely  used.     There  are  an  infinite  nura"ber.  of.  differ- 
ent kinds  of  pretzels  sold  in  Germany,  ranging  from  soft  to  hard  and 
flinty,  some  with  salt  and  some  without,  some  sweet,   some  made  with 
yeast,  and  some  without  yeast.     One  German  "baking  recipe  "book  lists  1?6 
different  sorts.     Preference  is  given  to  one  or  another  type  according  to 
district,  but  it  may  be  said  that  pretzels  are  very  popular  throughout 
Germany.     The  section  in  which  they  are  most  popular  is  Bavaria.  Except 
for  a  fsYi  of  the  most  popular  kinds,  pretzels  are  produced  as  .a  side  line 
in  the  small  bakery  shop.     The  pretzel  is  the  official  or  special  insignia 
of  the  baicing  industry,  and  over  most  of  the  baking  establishments 
throughout  the  coiintry  may  be  seen  a  large,  gilded  pretzel. 

Change  in  dietary  habits 

The  change  in  living  habits  vYhich  is  taking  place  because  of  the 
adoption  of  machine  methods  of  production  is  necessitating  some  change 
in  dietary  ha.bits.     Wheat  breads  are  more  easily  digested  than  the  heavy 
rye  breads  and  with  the  tendency  toward  less  manual  labor  and  more  sed- 
entary occupations  people  will  turn  to  wheat  brea.ds.     This  has  already 
taken  place  to  some  extent  in  the  industrial  sections  of  Germany,  as  is 
evidenced  from  the  fact  that  the  brea-ds  consumed  there  generally  have  a 
higher  content  of  wheat  flour  than  those  consumed  in  the  agricultural  sec- 
tions.   Another  influence  which  may  cause  some  decline  in  the  consuiTiption 
of  rye  brea.d  is  the  tendency  among  the  younger  generation  of  Germans  to  be 
more  temperate  in  their  use  of  bear  than  preceding  generations.     Eye  bread 
and  beer  a,re  an  inseparable  combination;  consequently,  when  people  drink 
less  beer,  they  will  undoubtedly  eat  less  rye  bread. 
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;  Chicago 

:Kansas  City 

;Minneapoli  s 

y^innipeg  a/ 

;    Liverpool:  Buenos 

Date 

xl        :  Aires  h/ 

:  1934 

:1535 

:  1934 

:  1935 

:  1934 

1935 

:  1934 

1935 

:  1934 

:  1935:  1934 

1935 

Cents 

!  Cents 

Cents 

:Cents 

:  Cents 

Co-nt  s 

Cents 

: Cent  s 

Cents 

: Cents : Cent  s 

.Cents 

High  c/. . . 

113 

.     96  ! 

.  109 

:  98 

;  118 

.  114 

;  98 

90 

101 

:    90  :d/78 

:e/74 

|ow  c7» . . . 

89 

:     82  . 

,  83 

:  78 

:  90 

;  83 

:    79  . 

.  82 

!  77 

:    71  :d/57 

!e/62 

lug.  24.... 

105 

:    91  ; 

102 

•    92  : 

111 

:  106 

:  88 

!  85 

92 

:    81  :f/7l  : 

e/64 

31. . . 

104  . 

90  ; 

102 

:    92  . 

:  110 

!  108  ' 

.    84  . 

.    62  : 

;  91 

:    80  :f/68 

e/64 

Sept.  7... 

107  ' 

•    94  ; 

105  . 

:    97  ; 

114  ! 

114 

:  88 

:  86 

;  91 

:    85  :f/67 

!  e_/  66 

14,.. 

104  • 

94  ! 

101 

:  98 

1  111 

:  112 

-  86 

,  90 

:  88 

:    90  :  64 

;e_/74 

a/  Conversions  at  noon  buying  rate  of  exchange,     b/  Prices  are  of  day  previous  to 
other  prices.    c_/  July  1  to  date,     d/  October  and  December  futures.    e_/  November 
futures,    f/  October  futures. 


Y/HEAT:    Weekly  weighted  average  cash  price  at  stated  markets 


All  classes! 

ITo.  2 

Hard  . 

No. 

1 

llo.  2 

Hard 

:  No. 

2 

We  st  ern 

Week 

,and  grades 

¥i  nter 
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Anber 

D.irum 

:Red  Winter  . 

miite 

ended 

six  markets, 

'Kansas  City. 
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Minneapolis 

!  St.  Louis 

Seattle  a/ 

1934 

1935 

,  1934 

1935 

1934 

1935 

,  1934 

1935 

1934 

1935 

1934 

:  1935 

High  b/... 

Cents: 

Cents 

Cents 

:  Cents 

Cent  s 

:Cents 

Cent  5 

:  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

:Cents 

122 

101  . 

:  109 

:  113  " 

124 

:  131  . 

,  153  : 

120  : 

105  - 

98 

95 

.  78 

Low  b_/. . . 

89 

.     93  . 

88  : 

93 

97  . 

109 

.  110 

•  101  : 

89 

:    85  • 

74  ! 

!  74 

Aug.  24. . . 

.  117  ! 

,     97  i 

!  107  , 

103  : 

119 

:  127 

145 

:  118 

:  102 

:    93  ! 

88 

76 

31... 

118  . 

.  100 

:  106 

'  107  : 

118 

:  129 

148 

:  113 

102 

:  91 

88 

!  74 

Sept.  7... 

;  119  , 

!  98 

!  108 

112 

.  121 

:  129 

;  152 

:  108 

!  105 

93 

.  89 

:  75 

14... 

122  : 

101  , 

109 

;  113 

124 

.  131 

!  153 

:  112 

:  104 

:  98 

89 

:  76 

.:a/  Weekly  average  of  daily  cash  quotations,  basis  No.  1  sacked  30  days  delivery. 
\l  July  1  to  date. 


WHEAT:    Price  per  bushel  at  specified  European  markets, 


  19:54''35  and  1935-36  

:  :  Rotterdam  :  :  :  :  England 

Date      :  Range    :  Hard    :  Mani-  :Argen-  :Aus-  : Berlin  :  Paris  :  Milan:  and 

:  :Winter  :  toba  :tina  :tralia  :    c/  :  :    ;  Wales 

 i  :No.  2     ;No.  3  ;     a/  :      b/  :  Domestic  

:  :  Cents  :  Cents  :  Cents  :  Cents  :  Cents  :  Cents  : -Cents :  Cents 

1334-35  d/:High.... :      97     :    103  :      83  S      97  :    213  :     240     :     201  :  74 

:Low....,:     74    :      85  :     61  :     76  :    210  :    197    :    189  :  67 

1935-35  d/:High,..,:      85    :      90  :      72  :      78  :    229  :    150    :     233  :  74 

:Low  :     74    :     81  :     63  :     71  :    210  :    121    :    205  :  61 

Jvdy  25...:  :      83    :      86  :     72  :      72  :    228  :    126    :    218  :  73 

^August  1..:  :     85    :     89  :     72  :     74  :    228  :    121    :    223  :  71 

8..:  :     81    :     90  :     70  :     78  :    228  :    121    :    227  :  71 

— -    15..  I   :      81    :      90  :      70  ;      78  :    210  ;      -      :     233  :  61 


division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Prices  at  Paris  and  Milan  are  of 
•iay  previous  to  other  prices.    Prices  in  Englmd  and  Wales  are  for  week  ending 
Saturday.    Prices  converted  at  current  exchange  rates. 

a/  Barusso,  b/  F.A.q.  c,/  Producer's  fixed  price  from  August  16,  1934.  d/  July  1 
to  date. 
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TEED  CHAINS  AND  RYE:    Weekly  average  price  per  iDUshel  of  corn,  rye, 
oats,  and  barley  at  leading  markets  a/ 


Corn 


Rye 


Oats 


Week 
ended 

BuenosAires 

Minneapolis 

Chicago 

Minnea'Dolis 

No.  3 

Yellow 

Futures 

'  Futures 

No.  2 

No.  3 

Wnite 

No.  2 

1935 

~i  r\r7  A 

i9i34 

1935 

1934 

1935 

1934 

19oo 

i9o4 
.. .  . 

High  b/  .  . 
Low  b7  .  . . 

August  17. 

24. 
31. 

Sept.  7... 
14.  .  . 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Gents 

.  80 

46 

76 
78 

80 
80 

80 

96 
76 

85 
80 
76 
77 

82 

c/80 
c/56 
Sept. 
75 
77 
79 
80 
Dec. 
78 

c/81 
c/72 
Sept. 
76 
75 
72 
74 
Dec. 
57 

64 
47 
Oct. 

63 
64 
63 
62 

38 
37 
Oct. 

37 
37 
37 
37 

38 

90 
53 

90 
90 
89 
90 

88 

80 
42 

44 
45 
45 
44 

45 

56 
29 

50 
51 
53 
56 

56 

58 
27 

28 
28 
27 
28 

30 

113 

65 

94 
98 
101 
105 

113 

113 
41 

52 
51 

57 
64 

53 

Barley 


a/  Cash  pr 
averages  o 
c/  June  - 


ices  are 
f  daily 
Augas  t . 


weighted  averages  of  reported  sales;  future  prices  are  sirn'ole 
quotations,    b/  For  period  January  1  to  latest  date  shown. 


FEED  GRAINS:    Movement  from  principal  e>:porting  countries 


Exports 
for  year 


Shipments  1935, 
week  ended  a/ 


Item 

1933-34 

1934-35 

Aug.  31 

Sept.  7 

Sept.  14 

July  1 
to 

1934-35 

1935-36 

;  £/ 

BARLEY,  EXPORTS :c/ 
United  States .... 

Danube  co-on.  d/ . . 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 
'l,038 

91 

„.  -2.3S 

1 , 000 
bushels 

Sept. 14 
Aui-  31 
Sept. 14 

1,000 

bushels 

I  1,000 
.  bushels 

5,935 
1,547 

23,781 
27.707 

4,050 
14,453 
20,129 

7,870 

715 

50 
8 

69 

14 

371. 

1,091 
1,628 

3,776 
 2^223. 

•  3,066 
1,819 
1,725 

53,970 

46,502 

8,773 

OATS,  EXPORTS c/ 
United  States .... 

Danube  coun.  d/.. 

1,405 
8,336 
20,335 
2,027 

1,147 
17,110 
44,072 

10 

0 

447 

20 

1 

275 

0 

2 

613 
10 

Sept. 14 
Aug.  51 
Sept. 14 
Sept. 14 

27 
2,572 
8,  807 

0 

114 
2,263 
4,275 



 6,i82. 

32,153 

62 , 339 

•  11.406 

Q,Om,  EXPORTS:  e/ 
United  States. . ... 
Danube  ccun.  d/.-. 

South  Africa  d/. . 

1932-33 

1933-34 

42 
34 
4,862 
569 

■0 
17 
6,098 
636 

5,56 
51 

0 
0 

;3 

8 

Nov .  1  to 

^1935-34 

1934^35 
776 

•14,824 
■214,027 

13^016. 

.  7,259 
73,239 
186,050 
12,  610 

4,332 
19,913 
228,864 
8,583 

Sept. 14 
Sept. 14 
Sept. 14 
SeDt.l4 

4,204 
16,417 
202,305 
1.931 

279,218 

2  62,192 

224,857 

247,1®- 

United  States 

169 

1,,362 

July  31 

2.ai. 

_2.1411 

Exports  as  far  as 
 reported". .  . 


Compiled  from  official  and  trade  sources.  •  ■ 

a/  The  weeks  shown  in  these  columns  are  nearest  to  the  date  shovm.     b/  Prelim inary. 

cj  Year  beginning  July  1,     d/  Trade  sources,     e/  Year  beginning  November  1. 
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COTTON:    Price  per  pound  of  representative  raw  cottons  at 
Liverpool,  •Septera'ber  6,  1935,  with  comparisons 


.  1935   

:   July  I  August  jSept. 

Description  :   12    I   19     :  26     :     2     :     9        16    :    23       30    j  6 


;  Cents':  Cents  :  Cent s  :  Cent s  :  Cents!  Cents!  Centsj  Cents!  Cents 

American.  - 

Middling  ;  14.32';  14.49  :14. 06  : 13.79  :13.4li  13.57."  13.10;  12.85!  12.56 

Low  Middling  i  13.  60';  13.77  !  13.  34: 13.07  ;  12.  68:  12.85!  12.38:  12.13;  11.84 

Egyptian  (Fally  good  fair)  ;;!;;:;!: 

Sakellaridis  ;  16,49!  16,58  :1c.  69  i  16.70  :i6. 76:  16.92!  16.54!  16.46:  16.71 

Uppers  i  15.37:  15.32  : 15.26  15.30  :15. 02!  15.;21:  14.S6i  14.68!  14.58 

Brazilian  (Fair) 

Ceara  :  13. 70 i  13.77  : 13.  44  : 13. 17  il2. 79!  12.95';  12.48:12.13;  11.94 

Sao  Paulo  ;  14.12:  14. is  :13.86;13.59  ;13.20'  13.36!  12.89!  12,54!  12.36 

East  Indian-  ;  ■  :  ;  !.    ■      :  !  !  ; 

Broach  (Fully  good)  !  I2.28j  12.49  !l2.06!ll.69  :11.30:  11.34:  10.68:  10.43:  10.36 

Gorara  No,  1,  Fine  :  11.  66: 11.79  !ll.  50  !  11.19  ;10. 74!  10.78:  10.02!   9,77:  9.63 

Sind  (Fully  good)  \   8.63!   8.75!  8.52:  8.38!  8.15!    8.32:    ?.82:   7.58:  7.81 

Peruvian  (Good)  ■•!*:"!!!: 

Tang^ais  !  15.66!  15.73315^31.;  15.03  !l4.  65:  14. 8I!  14,34:  13.99!  13.79 


Compiled  iDy  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Division  from  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Associ 
ation  Weekly  Circular.     Converted  at  current  exchange  rate. 


BUTTER:  Price  per  pound  in  Nevr  York,  San  Francisco,  Copenhagen,  and 
 London,   Septem"ber  19,  1935,  with  comT^arisons  


Market  and  description 


New  York,  92  score,  

San  Francisco,  92  score  

Copenhagen,  official  quotation. 
London: 

Danish  '  

New  Zealand  

IXitch  

Estonian  

Latvian. ,  

Lithuanian  

Siberian, . ,  


1935 


1934 


September  12 

Septera'ber 

Cents 

Cents 

26.5 

25.8 

29.0 

.  28.0 

23,0 

22.9 

28.3 

28.4 

25.1 

24.5 

22.2 

23.0. 

22.3 

a/ 

a/ 

.a/ 

21.7 

21.6 

22.2 

■  21.7 

September  20 


Cents 

26.0 
28,0 
18.0 

23.4 
16.5 

i 

a/ 


Foreign  prices  converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange, 
a/  No  quotation. 
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Exports  fron?  the  United  Stater. ,  .  o^uly  1  -  Sept.  14,  1934  and  1935 
pork::        Exports  from  the  United  Ctates,  Jan.   1  -  Sept.  14,   1934  and  1935 


Commodity 


.J3ilZ_lr:£ep_t^.l4 
'     1934  .  1935 


■^ieek  ended 


"GRAINS 
^■heat  a/ 


:  1,000 
:  "bushels 


 ;  2,616 

Wheat  flour  jb/  •  3,849 

Earley  a/  '  .  .  •  1,091 

Corn.......  :  1,021 

Oats  ,  ;  ;  27 

Rye  :  ;  g 


1,000 
"bushels 


73 
1,824 
3,066 

49 
114 
2 


;Jan.  1  -  Sept. 14: 


:  1,000 

POBK :  ■  .       •  pp-unds 

Hams  and  shoulders  :  47,560 

Bacon,  including  sides  ;  15,849 

Pickled  pork  :  12,455 

_Lard .   excluding'  n eu  t ra  1  ■  34R  ,  nfi? 


1,000 
pounds 
42 , 404 
5,278 
6,272 


Aug.   24, Aug.  31 


1,000 
"bushels 


0 

■66 

■23 

0 
.  .0 

0 


1,000 
pounds 


761 
,  53 

.  4. 


1 , 000 
"bushels 


0 

103 
•715 

42 

0 
0 


1,000 

pounds 


1,02? 
109 
74 


Sept.  7  ;Sept.l4 


1 , 000 
"bushels 


0 

66 

1,038 

0 
1 

0 


1,000 

poijnds 


515 
16 
5 


1,000 
iDushels 


IC 

174 

69 

C 
2 

0 


1,000 
po^jnds 


918 
SI 
1 

240 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Official  records,  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce,      -       .    ,  . 

a/  Included  this  week;  Pacific  ports,  wheat,  10,000  bushels-;-  flour  23,400  barrels; 
from  San  Francisco;  barley  69,000  bushels;  rice  899,000  pounds,  b/  Includes  flour 
milled  in  bond  from  Cjjnadian  wheat,  in  terms  of  wheat. 

WHEAT,   IlJCLUDIi-JG  FLOUR:     Shipments  from  principal  exporting  coun- 

 tries  as  given  by  current  trade  sources,  1933-34  to  1935-36  

Shipments 


Country 


North  America  a/  

Canada,  4  markets  b/. 

United  States  c/  

Argentina  

Australia  

Russia,  d/  

Danube  and  Bulgaria  d 

British  India..  

To tal  f_/ ........... 

Total  European  ship- 
ments a/  

Total  ex-European  ship 

_ments  a/  •. . . 


Total 
shipments 


a.23_j_352. 


142^424 


Shipments  1935 
week  ended 


1_^840 


;1933-34 

"^.934-35 

Aug.  31 

Sept.  7 

Sept. 14 

1934 

1935 

.  1,000 
ibushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1 ,  OuO 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1 , 000 
bushels 

1 , 000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

^220,  616 

163,712 

2,584 

2.161 

2.633 

42,064 

25,386 

;i94,213 
;  37,002- 

176,059 
121,532' 

7,251 

■    •  ■ 103 

4,081 

.  66. 

5,101 
184 

52 , 442 
6,465 

76,924 
1,902 

140 , 128  • 
;  90,736 
;  26,656 
:  15,8-72 
:cLi'2,084 

186,238 
111,628- 
1,696 
4,104 
0/2,001 

-  1,892 
1,080 
1 , 144 
-  -  •  184 

0 

2,432 
1,393 
1,296 
88 
0 

3,433 
1,556 
592 
...  456 

0 

43,172 
19,472 
912 
376 
240 

27 , 473 
15,893 
4,552 
1,640 

0 

^496,092 

474,369 

t  

106,236 

74,944 

•401 , 560 

387,752 

5.,  272 

71,352 

45,432 

July  1- Sept. 14 


20,232 


19 , 600 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  official  and  trade 
sources. 

a/  Broomhall's  Corn  Trade-  News,     b/  Fort  Yailiam,  Port  Arthur,  Vancouver,  Prince 
Ra.pert,  and  New  Westminster,     c/  Official,     d/  Black  Sea  shipments  only,     e/  Land 
trade  not  reported  for  April-June,     f/  Total  of  trade  figures  includes  North 
America  as  reported  by  Broomhall.  ~^ 


£1  To  August  31. 


September  23,  1935 
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EXCHAl^TGE  EATES:    Average  weekly  and  monthly  values  in  Hew  York  of 
specified  currencies  September  14,  1935.  with  comparisons  a/ 

~~  Week  ended 


Country 


Argentina. . 
Canada. 
China. 

Denmark. . * . . 
England. .'. . . 

France  

Germany  

Italy.  

Japan. «••••• 

Mexico  

Netherlands. 

Norway  

Spain  

Sweden. . . . « • 
Switzerland. 


Monetary 
"onit 


Paper  peso 
Dollar. . . . 
'Shang.  yij.an 
Krone. . . . 
Pound. . . . 
Eranc. ... 
Reichsmark 
Lira. .... 

If  6X1 

Peso  

Guilder.  . 
Krone. . . . 
Peseta. . . 
Krona. . . . 
Eranc. .  .  . 


Month 


1933  ■ 

1:934  ; 

1935  • 

1935 

Aug.  •, 

Aug.  ; 

June 

July  ; 

Aug .  \ 

A.ug.31  \ 

Sept. 7  ; 

Sept. 

14 

Cents  '• 

Cents  ' 

Gents  • 

Cents  • 

Cents  . 

Cents  : 

Cents  : 

Cents 

;  34.95  : 

33.77  '. 

32.87  ; 

33.03  ■": 

33.12 

33.14 

32.95  ■ 

32.91 

:  94.28  ■ 

102.38 

99.91  ' 

99.93  ■ 

99.78 

99.66 

99.60 

99.66 

:  28.07 

33.93 

40.40 

38  .•68  - 

36.86 

36.93 

37.06 

37*39 

:  20.12 

22.62 

22.05 

22. 13' 

22.18 

22.20 

22.07 

22.05 

^50.27. 

506.51 

493. 49 

495.77 

496.99 

497.25 

494.32. 

493.84 

:  5.37 

6.66 

'6;  61 

6.62 

6.63 

6.62 

6.59 

6.59 

:  32.71 

3S .  48 

40.41 

40.35 

40. 35 

.  40 . 25 

•     n  oo 

o  c  c 

O  .  DD 

8.26 

8.23 

8.21 

:  8.19 

•;  8.14 

.  8.14 

i  26.90 

29.99 

,  28.99 

.  29.15 

.  29.32 

;  29.38 

:  29.13 

;  29.03 

;  28.11 

;  27.73 

:  27.78 

;  27.77 

;  27.75 

;  27.74 

:  27.78 

;  27.76 

;  55.38 

i  68.38 

:  67.87 

;  67.99 

■  67.78 

':  67.76 

i  67.62 

:  67.49 

:  22.65 

:  25.45 

;  24.79 

\  24.91 

';  24.95 

:  24.90 

:  24.84 

■;  24.81 

•;  11.46 

;  13.80 

'.  13.70 

:  13.73 

i  13.73 

:  13.71 

:  13.66 

:  13.66 

;  23.23 

;  26.12 

:  25.44 

:  25.56 

:  25.62 

:  25.64 

i  25.49 

:  25.46 

26.53 

i  32.95 

'.  32.68 

:  32.75 

:  32.72 

;  32.65 

;  32.54 

:  32.53 

Federal  Reserve  Board 

a/  Moon  buying  rates  for  cable  transfers. 


LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT:    Price  per  100  pour.ds  in  specified  European 
marke t s ,     September  11,  1935,  with  comparisons  a/ 


Week  ended 


Market  and  item  : 

September  12,  , 

September  4, 

September  11, 

1934  : 

1935  \ 

1935 

Dollars  ; 

Dollars  • 

Dollars 

GEmiAMY: 

16.73 

18.79  ' 

18.79 

18. .82 

19.16 

19.16 

TOUTED  KINGDOM:  b/ 

Prices  at  Liverpool  1st.  quality 

Nominal 

Nominal 

Nominal 

21.89 

18.42 

18.73 

20.79 

17.09 

17.40 

:  20.33 

:  23.24 

23.13 

9.59 

:  16.19 

:  16.14 

Liverpool  quotations  are  on  the  basis  of  sales  from  importer-to-wholesaler, 
a/  Converted  at  current  rate  of  exchange, 
b/  Week  ended  Friday. 
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Late  cables   412 

Crop  and  Market  Prospects   413 


Agriculture,  International  Commisr* 
sion  meeting,  Belgium,  Aug,  1935. 

Barley,  production, Poland, 

1934,  1935.  '  

Cotton: 

'Consumption,  world,  1934-35  

Prices,- U.  K.,-  Sept,  -6,  1935-  

Production,   China  and  Manchuri^j., 

■    1935.'  •  

Textile  situation,  China, 
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'    Rico,-  1935-36^  
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tries.  Sept,  14,  1935  
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Sept.  14,  1935  
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Lardj   iniports  of  American,  U.  K., 

1934-35.  

Livestock  (hogs),    supply  situation, 

U,  S.,  1935>-36  
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412 

417. 
451 

417 

418 
423 

420 
420 
419 

424 
452 
450 
450 
416 
420 
421  ; 
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Growing  conditions: 
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Market  conditions: 

China,   Sept.  13,  1935.,,.,   415 

Japan,   Sept.  1,  1935......   415 

Prices: 

Shanghai,    Sept.  13,  1935........  415 

Specif ied' markets,  Sept,  14, 

1935.........  \  449 

Tokyo,   Sept.  1,  1935.   415 

Proauction: 

Poland,  1934,  1935  412 

Specified  countries,  1934,  1935,  413 

Shipments,  principal  countries, 

Sopt.  14,^19  3  5.   452 

Wool: 

Carryover,  New  Zealand, 

June  30,  1935   421 

Sal e  s : 

Brisbane  (Australia),   .  . 

Sept,  16,  1935  422 

London,   Sept.  17,  1935. .....  ,412, 422 


I 


